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Tee MINIShRY OF AGRIIGUIET URE, sElSHERIES AND FOOD 


and 


THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


The ABC of Cookery, first published by the Ministry of 
Food just after the end of the war at a time of food shortage 
and rationing, has proved to be very popular. It has now 
reached its sixth edition. The original character of the book 
has been kept but the text has been thoroughly revised, 
bearing in mind the wide range of fresh and processed foods 
which are now readily available. 

General information on storing food, cookery processes 
and terms, food values, and menu planning is followed by 
an ABC of Food Preparation. Additional information has 
been included and, for easier reference, the alphabetical 
arrangement has been carried through within each section; 
an index has also been added. 

It should be remembered that this is not a recipe book; it 
is intended to provide school children, students and the 
general public with a basic knowledge of cookery methods 
from which they may develop the skill cf an experienced 
cook. 

The present edition has been prepared by members of the 
Food Science and Atomic Energy Division of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, who are indebted to 
Mr. Frank Gerrard, M.B.E., of the Institute of Meat, for 
his advice and assistance in the sections on meat, poultry and 
game. 
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The blade of the palette knife should be flexible, 
as in A; flexibility should not be due, as in B, 
to the blade bending where it joins the handle. 
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CHOICE AND CARE OF COOKING UTENSILS 


Choosing 


It is important to have the right equipment for cooking. Beginners are 
advised to choose a few very good utensils and to add to these gradually; 
remember that well-chosen equipment can last for years. 


KETTLES 


An electric kettle is a more economical method of heating water than using 
an ordinary kettle on an electric ring or cooker. Some kettles for use on gas 
stoves have a finned base or other device for increasing the speed of heating. 


KNIVES 


Cooks’ and vegetable knives should have a sharp cutting edge. It 1s easier to 
maintain a keen edge on an ordinary steel blade than on a stainless one. 
Vegetable knives need a good point. A knife in which the tang cf the blade 
continues into the handle and is firmly riveted is less likely to break than one 
in which the handle and blade have a weak join. 

Palette knives are flexible; this flexibility should be in the metal of the 
blade and not be due to poor joining of the blade and handle. 

The handles of all knives should be comfortable to hold. 


PANS 


Look for a strong, fairly heavy saucepan with a well-fitting lid and a wide 
base, which does not easily tip over. Light-weight pans tend to buckle and 
allow heat to be wasted. The handle and knob on the lid should be securely 
fixed and not dependent on a single rivet which can come loose with use. 
The handle and knob on the lid should also be insulated so that they will not 
become hot during cooking. It is an advantage if all saucepans pour well, 
but it is essential for the milk pan to do so. 

Large saucepans should have two handles so that both hands can be used 
for lifting if necessary. 

A thick and heavy frying pan will prevent burning and uneven browning 
during cooking. 


PASTRY CUTTERS 


These should have a sharp cutting edge and be neatly joined at the seam. 


TINS 


Choose a roasting tin and baking trays which allow a 2-inch clearance 
between the tin or tray and the oven walls. 

Baking trays, like pans, should be heavy to keep their shape well. Shallow 
sides will prevent any spilt liquid running into the oven and tins with smooth 
rolled edges eliminate any risk of cutting the hands. 


WHISKS 


There are severa! types of whisks, two of which are illustrated; all are quite 
successful. Look for a style which is easy to clean and comfortable to hold. 


* 


QUALITY 


Many consumer goods, including gas and electrical appli- 
ances and much other household equipment, are made in 
accordance with specifications laid down by the British ¥ 
Standards Institution. Goods may be marked as complying 2 
with standards; some carry the BSI Kitemark to show that % 
they have been tested and approved by the BSI. Infor- py, Kjtemarg 
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mation can be obtained from the British Standards ean we a 5 
oa ritish Standards 
Institution, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. Institution 


The Consumers’ Association Ltd., 14 Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2, 
also gives guidance to its members on a variety of commodities including 
food and kitchen equipment. 


A COMPREHENSIVE LIST OF EQUIPMENT FOR THE KITCHEN 
OF A SMALL HOUSEHOLD 


This includes items required for the processes mentioned in this publication. 
Where more than one of each item is required, the number is indicated after 
the name of the equipment. 





Baking trays 2 Cake tins, round, different sizes 2 
Bottle opener For baking 

Bread board Can opener 

Bun or patty tins Casseroles with lids, range of sizes 3 
Biscuit and cake tins For storage Chopping board 

Cake rack Colander For draining vegetables 
Cake tin, oblong For baking Corkscrew 


Cutters, set of, plain and fluted For 
pastry, biscuits, sandwiches 

Dish cloths 

Fish slice 

Flan ring 

Floor cloths 

Frying pan, 8-9 inches in diameter 

Grater For bread, cheese, vegetables 

Icing pipes and a forcing tube or bag 

Kettle 

Knives 
BREAD 
COOK’S, 6-8 INCH BLADE For cut- 
ting meat, fish, etc., chopping 
parsley 
PALETTE For scraping the mixture 
from a mixing bowl, lifting biscuits 
and pastries from a baking tray, 
turning fried foods 
ROUND-ENDED For general pur- 
poses, cutting fat into flour 
SAW-EDGED, 5 INCH BLADE For 
cutting tomatoes, vegetables. (The 
saw-edge helps to grip slippery 
surfaces) 
VEGETABLE 

Lemon squeezer 

Measuring jugs 

Mincer For meat, cheese, etc. 

Mixing bowls, 8 inches and 10-12 
inches in diameter 

Mould For jellies, etc, 

Oven cloths 

Pan scrub 

Pastry brush For brushing pastry 
with egg or milk 

Pie dishes, 1 and 2 pint size 

Pie funnel 

Plates, heat resisting 2 For baking 
tarts, fish, etc. 

Potato masher 

Pudding basins, range of sizes 4 

Refuse bin with lid 

Roasting tin 





Rolling pin 

Sandwich tins, the same size 2 For 
baking 

Saucepans 
WITH LIDS, RANGE OF SIZES 4 
WITH LIP. For milk 
DOUBLE 

Scales (one pair) See page 19 

Scissors (one pair) 

Scrubbing brush, small For cleaning 
root vegetables and tubers 

Sieve (wire, hair or nylon) For 
soups, sifting flour and salt for 
pastry and cakes, making bread- 
crumbs 

Sink basket 

Skewers, (one set) Zo hold meat and 
fish in position whilst cooking and 
to test when vegetables are properly 
cooked 

Spoons 
COOK’S (OR LADLE) 
COOK’S, PERFORATED For draining 
fruit and vegetables 
DESSERT | 
TABLE for general purposes 
TEA f 
WOODEN, 8 AND 12 INCHES For 
sauce making, creaming fat and 
sugar 

Steamer To fit over a large pan 
or with a ridged base to fit several 
sizes of pans 

Steel, stone or patent knife shar- 
pener 

Storage containers and jars 

Strainers (round), large and small 
For straining fruit and vegetables, 
coffee, etc. 

Tea towels 

Whisk, medium size For whisking 
cream, beating eggs 

Yorkshire pudding tin 


Try to arrange this equipment in your kitchen so that it is near the place 
where it will be used. Have pans on a shelf or hanging from hooks near the 
stove and sink. Mixing bowls, scales and baking equipment should, if pos- 
sible, be stored in a cupboard above or below your working surface, that is, 
where you will mix your cakes and puddings. 

The foodstuffs can be arranged in the same way; put cooking salt and tea 
in containers on a shelf near the cooker. A second container of cooking 
salt may be kept near the working surface. Flour, sugar and dried fruits 
should also be stored near the working surface. 

Some kitchens are more adaptable than others, but the time and effort 
saved by careful organisation will be worth a little thought. 


Care of Equipment 


Most manufacturers of refrigerators, cookers, mincers, etc., provide instruc- 
tion leaflets with their goods. Read these carefully so that you use the equip- 
ment correctly and efficiently. 

The life of equipment is lengthened by careful handling, and thorough 
cleanliness. The following points should always be borne in mind. 


(a) Do not pour cold liquid into hot pans. A sudden change in temperature 
will make even the thickest pans buckle in time. 

(b) If food sticks or burns, soak the pan or casserole well before attempting 
to clean it. Avoid scratching pans during cleaning. 


(c) Utensils used for mixing cakes and flour mixtures, or for cooking fish, 
eggs and milk, should be soaked in cold water after use. Hot water 
hardens these foods and makes them difficult to remove. Hot water 
should be used for greasy utensils. 


(d) It is not usually recommended that cake and baking tins should be washed; 
just wipe off the grease whilst warm with kitchen paper and rub with a 
dry cloth. 

(e) Do not soak knives and other utensils with bone handles in hot water 
since this tends to loosen the handles in time. 

(f) The blackening of aluminium saucepans which frequently occurs during 
cooking is quite harmless. The food cooked will still be perfectly whole- 
some. 

(g) Cake and biscuit storage tins should be wiped out thoroughly with a 
damp cloth or washed from time to time. 

(h) POLYTHENE is one of the newer plastic materials which have come into 
use in recent years and many articles to be found in the kitchen are now 
made from this material. Its particular advantages are that it will not rust, 


(i) 


neither will it break or chip, even under rough handling, and it is available 
in a range of attractive colours. 

To get the best use out of your polythene utensils you must remember 
that polythene melts at a temperature very little above the boiling point 
of water. It should, therefore, never be brought into contact with water 
at, or near, its boiling point. If you are filling your washing-up bowl 
from a kettle of boiling water, put some cold water into the bowl first. 
Most electrical storage heaters provide water at a temperature not 
exceeding 170° F and this is quite satisfactory. 


SHARPENING KNIVES. Knives lose their sharpness as the edge of the 
blade is worn away and becomes rounded. The edge of the blade can be 
reground by wearing it against a hard fine abrasive surface such as car- 
borundum stone, a steel or by means of a patent sharpening device. 

The simplest method is to use a patent sharpening device. This 
requires little or no skill but it does not produce such a keen edge as a 
stone or a steel. The blade is drawn through the ° cusp’ formed by two 
overlapping wheels which are made of some hard material such as car- 
borundum steel. 

When sharpening a knife by wearing or grinding the blade against a 
stone or a steel considerable skill is required to grind the blade at the 
correct angle and to keep this angle constant whilst drawing the blade over 
the stone or steel. If the blade is ground at too fine an angle, that is, 
by holding the blade too flat, there is a tendency for it to ‘ turn’ or‘ tear’; 
if the angle is too steep then the knife will require frequent resharpening. 

Sharpening with a steel. Hold the steel firmly at right angles to the 
body, take the knife in the other hand and holding it at the correct angle 





draw it evenly across the top of the steel beginning at the handle and 
finishing at the tip. Transfer the blade to the lower surface of the steel 
so that the other side of the edge is presented to the steel and again draw 
it evenly across the steel. Repeat this process several times until the knife 
is satisfactorily sharpened. 

Sharpening with a stone. This method is very similar to that described 
for the steel except that since the stone does not have to be held the 
blade can be steadied with the fingers; generally the blade is drawn at a 
rather slower rate than with a steel. 


Absolute cleanliness of the worker, the utensils and the kitchen is of great 
importance for good health. 


SHOPPING 


Shopping hints 


l 


Shopping is very much easier if you have worked out your menu in advance 
and know exactly what to buy. For menu planning see page 29. 


Make a note when any supplies are running low. This list and your 
menu plan should help to reduce the number of your shopping trips. 


Look for a shop where food is carefully handled and which maintains a 
high standard of cleanliness. 


It may be false economy to buy foods which are cheap. The low price 
may be due to excess bone or fat in meat, skin and bone in fish, blemished 
parts or thickness of skin in fruit and vegetables, a large amount of soil 
on root vegetables and tubers, or to general staleness of the food. Do not 
buy more food than can be used while it is still in first class condition. 


Learn to recognize the different cuts of meat from the diagrams which are 
shown on pages 65-67. 


Have a reserve shelf in your cupboard and keep it stocked with foods for 
preparing meals in an emergency. Such a shelf could contain canned 
vegetables and fruits, soup, evaporated milk, canned meats, fish and pud- 
dings, pasta, flour and plain and sweet biscuits in sealed tins. 


QUANTITIES OF PERISHABLE FOODS TO BUY FOR 
FOUR PEOPLE FOR ONE MEAL 


These quantities allow one average-sized helping per person and should be 


adjusted to suit individual appetites. 


FISH 

Cutlets or steaks 14-2 1b 
Fillets 1-141b 

Whole fish 3 Ib 
Mussels 3 pt 

Oysters 12 

Prawns 2 pt 


FRUIT 
For a pie, pudding or tart 1-2 Ib 
Soft fruit 

For serving fresh 1-2 |b 

For stewing 1-2 |b 


GAME 

Grouse a brace 
Guinea fowl 1 
Partridge a brace 
Pheasant 1 

Pigeon 4 

Plover a brace 
“Spipé a brace 

Heal <a brace 
Widgeon a brace 
Wild duck a brace 
Woodcock a brace 
Venison is cut into joints like beef 
Hare 34 

Rabbit 1 


MEAT 
Bacon 4 rashers (4 02) 


Brains 4 small 
Chops 4 





Cooked meats 8-12 0z 
Cutlets 4 
Head 
Calf's 4 
Pigs + 
Sheep’s 2-4 
Heart 
Calf’s or lamb’s 4 
Ox Serves 6-8 people 
Kidney 
Calf sorox. U1b 
Pig's 4 
Sheep's 4-8 
Liver 1 Ib 
Mince 1 Ib 
Oxtail 1 
Roasting meat 
With bone Allow 6-7 oz per head 
Boned Allow 4-5 oz per head 
Sausages 1 Ib 
Steak 2 1b 
Stewing meat 
With bone 14-2 |b 
Without bone 1-14 |b 
Tripe 14-1? lb 
Trotters 4 


POULTRY 

Allow 3-3? Ib per helping (weight 
before drawing). For average size 
of birds, see page 80 


VEGETABLES 
Artichokes (Jerusalem) 14-2 Ib 


continued 


QUANTITIES OF PERISHABLE FOODS 


ONE MEAL continued 


Beans 
Broad 2—4 \b (according to fullness 
of pod) 
French and runner 13-2 \b 
Beetroot 14-21b 
Brussels sprouts 14-2 Ib 
Cabbage 14 1b 
Carrots 14-2 lb 
Cauliflower 1 large 
Celeriac 14-2 1b 
Celery 1! good head 
Kale 2 |b 





ROPE YS FORE OWL EEO PE er Oi 


Leeks 2-3 lb 

Onions 143-2 lb 

Parsnips 14-2 lb 

Peas about 2 lb (according to 
fullness of pod) 

Potatoes 2 1b 

Spinach 2 Ib 

Swede 13-2 |b 

Sweet corn 4 cobs 

Tomatoes 1-14 lb 

Turnips 14-2 |b 

Vegetable marrow 2-3 Ib 


STORING FOOD 


Methods of storing 


There are three main methods of storing food—the larder, the domestic 
refrigerator and the domestic deep-freeze cabinet. 


THE LARDER 


This should be cool, and well ventilated by a window covered with gauze or 
muslin to keep out flies and other insects. The protection of food from flies 
is most important because they are disease carriers and contaminate any food 
they touch. Food must also be protected from dust as this contains yeast 
and mould spores and bacteria. 

Wooden shelves may be painted or covered with a plastic material for 
easy washing. A marble or stone slab is ideal for keeping butter and milk 
cool. The larder should be kept spotlessly clean, otherwise food will soon 
become tainted. 


THE DOMESTIC REFRIGERATOR 


A refrigerator is not intended as a place in which foods can be stored for a 
long period. It does, however, enable perishable foods to be kept in good 
condition. The refrigerator should not be near the cooker and the door 
should not be opened unnecessarily. The temperature of the refrigerator 


should be approximately 40° F. In the ice cube compartment the tempera- 
ture is about 20° F and packets of frozen foods will keep for 3 days. Some 
models have a super freezer compartment at an even lower temperature 
which will keep frozen foods for several weeks. 


How to use 


(a) Hot foods should not be placed in a refrigerator, as this raises the tem- 
perature and causes excessive frosting. 


(b) Use covered containers whenever possible to prevent drying. Rectangular 
glass or plastic boxes fitted with lids are the most convenient and most 
economical of space. Alternatively, use a basin covered with a plate, or 
wrap the food in a polythene bag, or aluminium foil. 


(c) Foods requiring the lowest storage temperature such as raw meat and 
fish should be placed directly under the freezing compartment. Fruit 
and vegetables should be placed at the bottom of the refrigerator, and 
milk, butter, cream and cheese on the same level as the ice box. 


(d) Cooked foods, particularly meat, should be removed from the refrigerator 
and placed in a cool larder for a short time before serving. If served 
straight from the refrigerator these foods will lack flavour. 


(e) Fill and replace the ice drawers immediately after removing ice. 
Care 


De-frost the refrigerator regularly: follow the manufacturer’s instructions. 
After de-frosting, wash and dry before cooling again. 
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DOMESTIC DEEP-FREEZE CABINET 


Deep freezing is storage at very low temperatures. The deep-freeze cabinets 
are constructed so that the temperature is 0° to —10° F, that is between 32 
and 42 degrees below the freezing point of water. As the temperature is so 
much lower than that of a refrigerator, a deep-freeze cabinet can be used to 
store perishable foods for up to a year depending on the food and providing 
that the food is frozen quickly and that it is never allowed to thaw and be 
re-frozen. 

Instructions for using a deep-freeze cabinet are given in the Ministry’s 
Bulletin 21, Domestic Preservation of Fruit and Vegetables (see inside back 
cover); it should be de-frosted according to the manufacturer’s instructions. 


Perishable foods 


Foods such as meat, fish, milk and eggs are termed ‘ perishable’ because 
when these are stored changes due to bacteria and enzymes take place in 
them, causing milk to become sour, and meat, fish and eggs to decompose. 
At low temperatures these changes are delayed. Hence the need for a cold 
larder or refrigerator or both. 

Green vegetables and milk should be bought fresh every day. If you have 
a really cold larder or a refrigerator, fats, cheese and bacon need only be 
bought once a week. Raw meat will keep one or two days according to the 
coolness of the larder and the condition of the meat when purchased. It is 
wise to buy fish, sausages, heart, liver, kidney, brains, pies, etc., on the day 
you intend to use them. Quick frozen foods should preferably be used on 
the same day ; for temporary storage, follow the instructions.on the carton. 


BREAD 


Keep bread in a bread bin or wrapped in a dry cloth or polythene bag. A 
bread bin should have holes in the lid or some other form of ventilation or 
the bread may rapidly develop mould. Bread should never be put away whilst 
warm as this encourages mould by making the container damp. Avoid 
collecting scraps of bread in the bottom of the bin and clean it out regularly. 
If bread does go mouldy, scald out the container with boiling water, dry 
thoroughly before use. 


CHEESE 


If cheese is sold in a box or tinfoil wrapper, keep it in this, otherwise wrap 
in a greased or waxed paper or place on a cheese dish with a ventilated cover. 
Keep vacuum packed cheese in the wrapper until required. 


EGGS 

These have porous shells and should be kept away from strong smelling 
foods. Place in a bowl or egg rack, or leave in the carton if supplied in one. 
Shelled eggs should be covered and used as soon as possible. 


FATS 

Keep fats away from foods with a strong flavour or they may become 
tainted. Dripping should be stored in a covered basin. It will become 
rancid more quickly if exposed to light. 


FISH 
Place fish in a covered dish until ready for use, to prevent the smell from 
flavouring other foods. 


FRUIT 
Spread out fruit on a shallow dish or rack in a cool airy place. 


MEAT 

Place on a grid with a plate underneath it to allow air to circulate freely 
round the meat and cover loosely with greaseproof paper or with a venti- 
lated meat cover. Never leave meat tightly wrapped. 


MILK 

If the larder is not cool, stand the bottle or jug in cold water covered with a 
piece of clean, damp muslin with the ends of the muslin in the water. If this 
is placed in a draught the water will evaporate, and so cool the milk. 


VEGETABLES 

To keep celery and cucumber fresh, place in 2 or 3 inches of water, stalk end 
down; change the water daily. Most other vegetables will keep in a well- 
ventilated vegetable rack or box in a cool, dark corner of the larder or kitchen. 
When it is necessary to store green vegetables keep them fresh and crisp: 
wash but do not soak lettuce, shake off the water and keep in a covered 
saucepan or polythene bag. Unwashed lettuce, cauliflower, beans, etc., can 
be kept for a few days in a covered container, or wrapped tightly in paper or 
a polythene bag. 


FRESH YEAST 

Store in aluminium kitchen foil, or in a screw capped jar. The storage life 
varies from days to a month depending on the freshness of the yeast when 
bought. It should smell mild and slightly acid, not stale. 


Care of stored foods 


Choose cupboards which are cool, dry, well ventilated and light. Shelves 
should be within easy reach and be narrow rather than deep, so that 
containers can be stored in single rows clearly visible. 

Inspect dry goods, including dried fruit, at frequent intervals and clean out 
the shelves regularly. This will prevent a mite or weevil attack on any one 
foodstuff from spreading. If food should become infected wash the 
containers thoroughly and discard the affected food. 

See that all old supplies of foods are finished before new ones are started. 
Never put new supplies on top of the old ones. Always wash or wipe out 
and dry the containers before putting in fresh supplies. 


CONTAINERS 
Glass jars with lids or tins with lids are suitable for storing dry foods and these 
should be used in preference to paper bags. All containers should be labelled 
clearly. One advantage of glass jars is that one can see at a glance how much 
there is in stock. 

Foods bought in tins, such as cocoa and some brands of coffee, should be 
stored in these containers. Tea, coffee and cocoa and other beverages should 
be kept in airtight containers. Buy and use as required. 


BOTTLED GOODS 

Opened jars of mayonnaise, salad cream and olive oil keep for about 8 to 12 
months although it is not desirable to store these for so long. Olive oil 
should be stored away from strong odours in the dark since light tends to 
hasten rancidity. 


Vinegar, when opened, keeps for approximately | year. Avoid using any 
sediment that may form in the bottle. 


Pickles, chutneys and sauces should, if possible, be stored between 40° and 
50° F in a dark dry place. Darkness preserves the colour, and dryness 
prevents rusting of metal tops if used. The vinegar in the preserve will also 
rust the metal lid unless this is wel] lacquered and a layer of cork, waxed 
cardboard or vinegar-proof paper is used to protect it. Unopened jars of 
pickles, etc., will keep for 2 to 3 years; when opened the storage life will 
depend on the type of pickles; for example, beetroot will keep for a few 
months only, other pickles will keep for up to 1 year. Condition can be 
judged by appearance. Shrinkage of home-made chutney is caused by cover- 
ing the jars with paper which alone does not prevent evaporation of the 
vinegar. 


CANNED FOODS 
Read the directions on the tin carefully and if no special storage conditions 
are given then store in a cool, dry cupboard. 


Fish, such as sardines in oil and kippers, may be kept for several years. 
Some canned continental fish products are only partly preserved and must 
be kept chilled. This is usually indicated on the can. 


Fruits will keep well for 1 year, after this the appearance of the fruit begins 
to deteriorate. 


Meats, with the exception of hams, will keep for several years. Hams are 
not sterile like other canned foods and they are likely to deteriorate. Hams 
weighing more than 2 lb. must be kept in a refrigerator otherwise they 
must be used in the same way as fresh food. 


Milk. Unsweetened milk remains in good condition for about 3 years, 
but sweetened milk tends to thicken and become sugary after about 6 months. 


Vegetables. Most canned vegetables will keep safely for a period of up 
to 3 years. 


CEREALS, DRIED PEAS AND BEANS, FLOUR 
These may be stored in jars or tins with tightly fitting lids. Flour may go 
musty after several months. Oatmeal and wholemeal flour have a limited 
storage life as rancidity develops in a few months. Other cereals will keep 
for approximately 1 year. 

Dried peas and beans may keep for up to 2 years, but it is preferable to use 
freshly dried vegetables as even prolonged soaking will not soften peas and 
beans which are old and stale. 


CRYSTALLIZED AND DRIED FRUIT 
If stored in a jar without a tightly fitting lid these can be stored for up to 1 
year. Avoid dampness or the fruit may go mouldy. 


DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES 

Store in a cool, dry cupboard away from strong light. Packets of vegetables 
which are stored in a tin which has a well-fitting lid may be expected to keep 
for from 3 to 6 months. Dehydrated vegetables which are to be kept for a 
longer period than this should be purchased in tins which have been ‘ gas 
packed’. This means that the dehydrated vegatebles have been packed in 
tins from which the air has been removed by suctson and subsequently 
replaced by nitrogen. 


ESSENCES, HERBS, SPICES AND SEASONINGS 
Buy in small quantities and keep tightly covered to preserve aroma and 
flavour. Spices and seasonings include such commodities as mustard, pepper, 
peppercorns, etc. Protect herbs from light to conserve colour. 


JAM 

Store at 40° to 50° F if possible in a dark, dry, ventilated place. All preserves 
are only intended to be stored for 1 year until the next season’s supplies are 
available. However, jam will keep longer than this if required but the quality 
decreases after several years. 


NUTS 
Use within a few weeks because nuts contain oil which becomes rancid on 
prolonged storage. 


PACKET GOODS 
Sugar, gelatin, jellies, and custard powder keep almost indefinitely if stored 
in the packet, in an airtight tin under dry conditions. 


RAISING AGENTS 
Baking powder and bicarbonate of soda should be bought in smali quantities, 
and kept tightly covered or their raising power will decrease. 

Dried yeast should be stored in an airtight container. It keeps from | 
month to 1 year according to the variety and the type of pack. 


SYRUPS 
Syrup, golden syrup, honey and black treacle will remain in good condition 
for 6 months but thereafter they tend to crystallize. 


WEIGHING AND MEASURING 


It is important to weigh or measure all ingredients accurately, especially 
when making cakes, biscuits, pastry, bread, scones and sauces. There are 
cooks who produce good results by guesswork, but they are generally 
people who have long experience of cooking, and have learnt by many 
failures. The only way to be certain of repeating good results is to weigh and 
measure carefully. 


Weighing 


Many different makes of scales are available. Some work on the spring 
balance principle, others employ separate weights or a rotating or sliding 
weight and are known as counter scales. Choose a set which weighs to the 
nearest 7 Oz. 


SPRING 


& SCALES 





To weigh using a scale with separate weights 


(i) Make sure that your empty scales are accurately balanced before putting 
on the weights. | 


(ii) Place the required weight on the weight pan and the food in the other 
scale pan, adjust the amount of food until the pans balance. The pans 
should then see-saw up and down when touched lightly and not tilt 
permanently to one side. 


To weigh using scales with a rotating or sliding weight 


For scales of this type follow the manufacturer’s instructions. 


To weigh with a spring balance 


(i) See that the pointer is at 0 before weighing. It is possible to adjust the 
pointer if this is necessary. 


(ii) Add the food to the scale pan until the pointer registers the weight which 
is required. 


Dry ingredients, for example, flour, sugar, dried fruit, can be weighed 
directly on to the scale pan. Fats may be weighed on a scale pan with a little 
flour on it to prevent them sticking or on a piece of greaseproof paper. If the 
block of fat is of regular shape and known weight it is simpler to cut the block 
into halves or quarters; often these are marked on the wrapping paper. 

To weigh sticky ingredients such as jam or syrup, first balance a saucepan 
or basin on the scales, noting the weight, and then weigh in the usual manner, 


measuring the ingredients straight into the saucepan or basin; alternatively 
put a little sugar or flour on the scale pan before adding the sticky substance 


AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHTS 
16 oz = 1 Ib 


14 lb = 1 stone 


Measuring 


Suitably graduated measuring cups can be used instead of scales. 

The most accurate way of measuring with a spoon is to use level measures. 
that is, level off to the top of the spoon with a knife. This method is used 
throughout the booklet. A heaped spoon can contain anything from two 
to four times as much as a level spoon. A rounded spoon means that there 
is as much of the ingredient above the rim of the spoon as below it. To measure 
half a level spoon divide lengthwise, for a quarter divide the half across the 
spoon, and for an eighth divide the quarter diagonally, see diagram below. 


A pinch = ¢ teaspoon 


Ordinary household spoons vary in design 
and give only approximate measurements: 


2 teaspoons = | dessertspoon 
2 dessertspoons = | tablespoon 


When measuring a sticky substance (such as 
jam) you can either dip the spoon in boiling 
water first, the substance will then come off the 
spoon fairly cleanly or, alternatively, you can 
slightly melt the substance. ROUNDED 

If you are measuring liquid in a spoon, avoid 
doing this over the mixing bowl; this ensures 
that if you spill any of the liquid, it will not 
drop into your mixture. 





LEVELLING 
LIQUID MEASURE \ wy, 

| teaspoon = 1 fluid drachm 

1 tablespoon = 3 fluid oz = 4 fluid drachm 

4 gills = 1 pint 2 pints = 1 quart 

1 pint = 20 fluid oz 4 quarts = 1 gallon 
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A graduated measure is of great assistance when measuring liquids but 


it is useful to know that: 


1 teacup is approximately } pint 


1 tumbler or breakfast cup is approximately 4 pint (8-10 fluid oz) 


USING A RECIPE 


ABBREVIATIONS FREQUENTLY USED IN RECIPES 


bicarb. soda = bicarbonate of soda 
B.P. = baking powder 

doz = dozen 

dsp == dessertspoon 


°F = degrees Fahrenheit 
gall = gallon(s) 

hr(s) = hour(s) 

Ib = pounds) 





min(s) = minute(s) 
oZ = ounce(s) 
pt =—pint(s) 


at = quart(s) 

S.R. flour = self-raising flour 
tbs, tbsp = tablespoon(s) 
teasp, tsp = feaspoon(s) 


temp = femperature 


Check the following points 


1 See that the recipe you are going to use is reliable. 


(a) Are quantities exactly specified? If these are expressed in cups, 
spoonfuls, etc., instead of Ib and oz, is the size of the measure clear? 
Should the measure be filled level, rounded or heaped? 


(b) Are the quantities of all ingredients specified, and is it clear what has 
to be done with each of them? If any quantity of a liquid must be left 


indefinite, does the recipe say so? 


(c) Is it clear how many portions are to be expected? 


(d) In recipes for cakes or biscuits, is the size of the tin or cutter given? 
Are cooking times and temperatures clear? Cooking times cannot 
always be exact, but a general indication should be given. 


2 Assemble the ingredients and utensils required. 


3 Do as much preparation as possible before starting the actual cooking, 
for example, peel and chop vegetables, grate cheese, grease cake tins and 


shell eggs. 


4 Make sure that the oven will be at the correct temperature at the correct 
time and that the oven shelves are in the right position. 


continued 
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USING A RECIPE continued 


Note. Most recipes can be halved or doubled, etc. It is important to remem- 
ber that in sauces and boiled milk puddings the evaporation will be greater in 
proportion for the smaller quantity and so the mixture will be thicker. More 
thickening or less liquid may be needed for larger quantities. Adjust sizes 
of baking tins and casseroles to the quantity to be cooked. 


COOKERY PROCESSES AND TERMS 


AU GRATIN This refers to a dish covered with sauce, coated with 
browned breadcrumbs, dotted with butter or margarine, then browned 
under the grill or in the oven. Serve in the dish in which it is cooked. 


BAKING This term is used to cover all foods which are cooked in an 
oven. Foods which are baked with a little fat are often called ‘ roasted ’; 
for example, meat and potatoes. 

To obtain the best results, place the food in the correct position in the 
oven. Follow the manufacturer’s instructions; the temperature in differ- 
ent parts of the oven varies slightly with the make. 

Do not waste oven space but fill the oven to capacity to economize in 
fuel. This does not mean overcrowding. Leave a space of 2 or 3 inches 
between the oven walls and the dishes being cooked to allow the hot air to 
circulate freely in the oven. 


BAKING BLIND (See ‘ Flan Pastry ’, page 77.) 


BASTING This means keeping the surface of food moist by spooning 
liquid or melted fat over it during cooking (see ‘ Roasting’, page 68, 
‘ Grilling ’, page 67, and ‘ Baked Apples ’, page 61). 


BEATING A method of mixing air inte such foods as batters, eggs, 
cream, etc. Beating is a vigorous motion and consists of turning the mixture 
over with a wide, circular movement to incorporate air. A wooden spoon 
is generally used for thick mixtures and a whisk for thin mixtures, but 
motor-driven beaters are available. 


BLANCHING 


Method 1 Dip food in boiling water for a few minutes, then plunge it 
into cold water. This may be used for helping to remove the skins from 
tomatoes, peaches and almonds. 


Method 2 Place the food in cold water and bring to the boil. Remove 
the food and plunge it into cold water to cool rapidly. This may be used 
for meats such as sweetbreads and tongue before cooking. 


BLENDING Mixing thoroughly. When thickening a liquid, blending is 
the term used to describe the process of mixing a dry substance—flour, 
cornflour or arrowroot, etc.—with a cold liquid such as milk or stock. The 
flour, etc., is mixed to a smooth paste with a little of the cold liquid. 
The remaining liquid is added very gradually with continuous stirring to 
prevent lumps forming (see ‘ Porridge ’, page 45). 


BOILING To cook food in boiling water (a liquid is boiling when the 
surface is continually agitated by large bubbles). In practice, many 
‘boiled’ foods are cooked at a temperature below boiling point, that is, 
thsy are simmered or poached. All meats, fish, poultry and stews should 
be simmered. Vegetables, puddings, lentils, cereals, macaroni, spaghetti, 
etc., are boiled. Sufficient heat should be applied to keep the liquid bub- 
bling gently. Violent boiling should be avoided because it wastes fuel, it 
does not cook the food any faster, it tends to make the food break up and 
so spoils the appearance, and the liquid evaporates quickly with the con- 
sequent danger of the food burning and sticking to the pan. There are 
one or two exceptions to this rule, for example, ‘ Reducing’, page 29. 


BOUQUET GARNI A bunch of herbs used as flavouring for stock, 
soups, stews and other savoury dishes. It generally consists of an assort- 
ment of herbs and spices, for example, 2 or 3 sprigs of parsley, a sprig of 
thyme, half a bay leaf, a blade of mace, peppercorns and a clove. If the 
herbs are fresh they can be tied together with a piece of thread. If dried, 
they should be tied in a small piece of muslin. The bouquet garni is re- 
moved before the dish is served. 


BRAISING The food is cooked on a bed of vegetables in a covered pan 
or casserole. This is a combination of steaming and roasting or baking. 
Sufficient liquid is used to prevent the food from burning, and this liquid 
makes the gravy or sauce to serve with the dish. Meat is the food most 
commonly braised (see page 64), but vegetables, game and poultry are 
also cooked by this method. 


BREADCRUMBS (See page 36.) 


BRUSH WITH EGG OR MILK (See also‘ Glaze’.) This means to 
cover the surface of the food-with an even coating of egg or milk to give a 
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COOKERY PROCESSES AND TERMS continued 


shiny top to pastry, buns, etc., and to make them brown more quickly and 
to a deeper shade. Pastry brushes are made for this purpose. 


CARAMELIZE To heat sugar until it turns brown (see page 90). 


CASSEROLE A baking dish with a tight-fitting lid used for oven cooking 
of stews and vegetables. The food is usually served straight from the 
casserole. 


CLARIFY (See page 51.) 
COAT  Tocover with a thin layer. 


CONSISTENCY The term used to describe the thickness or texture of a 
mixture, such as a batter, dough or cake. 


CONSOMME (See page 89.) 


CREAM THE FAT To beat softened fat until it is light, fluffy and the 
consistency of whipped cream. A wooden spoon is generally used (see 
page 7) for creaming fat and sugar. 


CROQUETTES Minced meat, fish or other savoury mixture, mixed 
with a sauce, made into various shapes, coated with egg and breadcrumbs 
which help to bind it and fried in deep fat. 


CROUTONS Small cubes or fancy shapes of toasted or fried bread used 
as an accompaniment to soup and for garnishing savoury dishes. 


CUT AND FOLD A method of combining an ingredient with one or 
more beaten ingredients in a way which will avoid losing air already beaten 
in. For example, the addition of flour to creamed fat, sugar and eggs in a 
cake mixture. The motion used is similar to that used in beating but the 
action is carried out very slowly and gently with the spoon being occasion- 
ally passed down through the mixture in a cutting action. A metal spoon 
is generally used. 

CUMTEETS 
(a) Chops cut from the best end of mutton and veal, or 
(b) savoury mixtures made in the same way as croquettes but shaped as 

cutlets, coated in egg and breadcrumbs and fried in deep fat. 


DARIOLE A small flower-pot shaped mould used for steamed or baked 
puddings, setting jellies and creams, etc. 


DISSOLVE To disperse a solid food in a liquid. For example, sugar or 
salt will dissolve when mixed with water. 
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DOT To put small pieces of fat over the surface of a food. 
DOUGH A thick mixture of flour and liquid. 
DREDGE _ Tosprinkle lightly. 


DRIPPING Fat obtained from meat during cooking or from pieces of 
fat rendered down (see page 51). 


DRY INGREDIENTS Flour, salt, sugar, baking powder, spices, etc. 


ESCALOPES Slices of meat from the top of the leg, usually coated in 
egg and breadcrumbs before frying. 


FILLET 
(a) an internal muscle of the loin, the most tender portion of the animal, or 
(5) a’piece of fish cut away from the bones (see page 55). 


FINES HERBES Equal quantities of chopped fresh parsley, chervil, 
chives and tarragon. 


FOLD IN (See‘ Cut and fold ’, page 24.) 
FORCEMEAT (See ‘ Stuffing’, page 28.) 
FRYING (See page 52.) 

GARNISH _ Trimming or decoration. 


GLAZE This term is generally used for the process of brushing the tops 
of pies, buns, etc., with egg and water, sugar and water, or some prepara- 
tion which improves the surface of the finished product. 

An egg glaze is generally brushed on before the food goes into the oven. A 
sugar and water glaze is put on when the food is cooked. A meat glaze 
consists of a clear stock which has been thickened by boiling to drive off 
most of the water. 


GRATE _ To shave into small shreds on a grater. Graters are generally 
divided into three sections: coarse, used chiefly for vegetables, suet and 
sometimes for cheese; medium, used for breadcrumbs, cheese, orange and 
lemon rind; fine, used for nutmegs. 


GRILL Cooking food by exposing it directly to a fierce heat. Foods 
suitable for grilling include bacon, beef steak (best cuts only), chops, 
(see ‘How to Grill Meat’, page 67), poussin, fish, gammon rashers, 
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COOKERY PROCESSES AND TERMS continued 


kidneys, liver, mushrooms, sausages and tomatoes. The grill is also very 
useful for browning the top of savoury dishes when the oven is not in use. 


INFUSE A method of extracting flavour. Boiling or warm liquid is 
poured on to the product which is allowed to stand in a warm place without 
further cooking. 


KNEAD _ Towork a dough lightly with the knuckles by bringing the outside 
of the dough into the centre. 


MACEDOINE A mixture of fruits or vegetables cut into pieces of similar 
SIZe. 


MARINADE A mixture of vinegar, oil, spices, herbs, etc., in which 
meat is steeped before cooking in order to improve the flavour and make 
it more tender. 


MIXING Combining ingredients by stirring with a circular motion round 
the bowl or pan. This is a gentler movement than beating and is not used 
for adding air to the mixture. 


PANADA A very thick sauce made using the ‘roux method’ (see 
‘Sauces ’, page 86). Used as a basis for choux pastry and to bind mixtures 
such as croquettes. 


PARBOIL To cook by boiling for about half the normal cooking time. 
Cooking is then completed by some other method. 

POACH (See ‘ Simmer ’, page 27, and * Eggs ’, page 48.) 

PRESSURE COOKING Cooking under pressure in a pressure pan or 
cooker. Water normally boils at 212° F but at 15 lb pressure the tempera- 
ture reached is approximately 250° F. This means that food is cooked 


very rapidly and thus the manufacturer’s instructions should always be 
carefully followed. 


PULSES These are peas, beans, lentils and split peas. 


PUREE A fine pulp obtained either by rubbing cooked fruit, vegetables or 
other cooked food through a sieve, or by pulverizing in an electric mixer. 


RAISING AGENT (See page 35.) 


REDUCE This means allowing a mixture to boil rapidly in an open pan, 
thus reducing the volume by evaporation of water and therefore concen- 
trating the flavour. 
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RENDER FAT (See page 51.) 
ROASTING (See ‘ Baking’, page 22, and ‘ Roasting’, page 68.) 


ROUX A mixture of melted fat and flour cooked together. This is the 
first stage in making a sauce containing fat. (See page 86.) 


RUB IN _ To incorporate fat and flour; this is used in short crust pastry 
and in plain cake mixtures. Cut the firm fat into small pieces in the flour. 
Rub the fat into the flour, using the tips of the fingers, lifting the hands 
out of the basin and letting the mixture fall back into the bowl: in this way 
the mixture will be kept cool. Continue until the contents of the bowl 
have the appearance of fine breadcrumbs. Shake the bowl, then any large 
lumps will come to the surface and can be rubbed in with the rest. 


SAUTE Tossed in a small quantity of hot fat over a low heat with a lid on 
the pan until the fat is absorbed. Alternatively, tossed in fat in a frying pan 
over a brisk heat. 


SCALD 
(a) To heat a liquid to just below boiling point. To scald milk, see page 72; 
(6) To clean with boiling water. 


SCORE _ To make shallow cuts on the surface of meat or fish. 


SEAR _ To brown or form a coating on the surface of meat. A high tem- 
perature is necessary to do this quickly. 


SEASONED FLOUR Flour mixed with salt and pepper, used for 
dusting meat, fish, etc., before frying or stewing. 


SIFT To put through a sieve or flour sifter. This is done to remove lumps, 
and, in the case of flour and raising agents, to combine them and incor- 
porate air. 


SIMMER Bring the liquid to the boil, then adjust the heat so that only an 
occasional bubble shows on the surface. The liquid is then simmering. 
Meat, fish, poultry and stews must be simmered. Boiling toughens them 
(see also ‘ Boiling ’, page 23). 


SIPPETS Fingers or triangles of toasted bread which are used for 
garnishing savoury dishes. 


SKEWER A metal or wooden pin used to hold meat and fish in position 
whilst cooking and used to test when food is cooked. 


SOUSE_ Tocook food slowly in vinegar and spices. 


continued 
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COOKERY PROCESSES AND TERMS continued 


STEAMING Cooking in steam either with the food in direct contact 
with the steam or by having the food in a basin or other dish placed in 
steam or boiling water. For methods of steaming see ‘ Fish’, page 59, 
and ‘ Suet Puddings ’, page 80. 


STEEP To soak in hot or cold liquid. 


STEWING This means simmering food, generally meat, fish, poultry or 
game, in a little liquid. Never let a stew boil. Only an occasional bubble 
should show on the surface of the liquid. | Stews may be cooked on the 
top of the stove in a heavy saucepan with a tightly fitting lid or in a casse- 
role in the oven. For stewing meat, see page 69, and for stewing fruit, 
see page 61. 


STOCK A well-flavoured liquid made from cooking fresh meat and bones, 
vegetables or fish which is used as a foundation for soups, sauces, stews, etc. 
(see page 87). | 


STUFFING A savoury mixture used as a filling or accompaniment for 
meat, poultry, vegetables, etc. 


TAMMY Cloth for straining fruit syrups, fruit jellies and sauces. 


TEMPERATURE The degree of heat. In cooking the temperature is 
generally measured in degrees Fahrenheit, expressed as °F. Boiling water 
is 212° F. Simmering water is very slightly below boiling point. Tepid water 
is approximately 95° F. 

For temperatures used in frying, see page 53; the table below gives oven 
temperatures. 


OVEN TEMPERATURES 


Oven heat OF a6 cantreeloven Standard gas settings 
Mark F 


240 
265 
290 
310 
J38) 
355 
380 
400 
425 
445 
470 


Very slow 200-250 
Slow 250-300 


Moderately slow 300-350 
Moderate 350-375 
Moderately hot 375-425 


Hot | 425-450 
Very hot 450-500 


OONDHD MB WD HH be 
He SI MS ih oi al 
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TEPID The temperature of a mixture of four parts of cold water to one 
part of boiling water, about 95° F. 


THICKEN Soups and sauces can be thickened or given body with flour, 
cornflour, arrowroot, etc. (see page 86). 


TURN OUT To remove jellies, creams, etc., from the mould in which 
they have been set. To do this, ease the edge of the contents away from 
the mould with the fingers. Put a dish over the top and with a jerky 
movement shake the contents of the mould on to the dish. Before 
turning out put the mould in hot water for a few seconds if necessary. 


WHIP (See ‘Beating’, page 22). Whipping usually means beating cream 
or eggs. 


ZEST The thin outer skin of oranges or lemons. This is the only part 
of the skin which should be used for flavouring as the white pith underneath 
is very bitter. 


FOOD VALUES AND MENU PLANNING 


It is important not only to know how to choose, prepare and serve the various 
kinds of foods, but also to have some knowledge of their respective nutritional 
values. 

Foods may be divided into three groups—Body Building Foods, Protective 
Foods and Energy Foods. 


Food values 
BODY BUILDING FOODS 


Different parts of the body such as bone, muscle, flesh and blood need special 
building materials. 


Bones and teeth contain calcium, and this cannot be obtained from food 
and used for the formation of bones and teeth unless vitamin D is present 
(see page 31). The foods which are richest in calcium are milk and cheese, 
also bread and flour which contain added calcium; smaller amounts are 
found in vegetables. 


Flesh and muscle both need protein, and milk, cheese, fish, poultry and 
eggs are all excellent sources. Bread, cereals and nuts and some vegetables 
such as peas, beans and lentils,.are also sources of proteins. Proteins are 
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FOOD VALUES AND MENU PLANNING continued 


composed of simpler substances which are known as amino-acids. In genera], 
proteins from animal foods contain amino-acids in the proportions which are 
required by the human body, while the nutritive value of vegetable proteins 
is increased by eating them at the same meal with animal proteins, thus 
providing a wider selection of amino-acids from which the body may build 
its muscles and other tissues. Typical examples of this are porridge with 
milk, bread with cheese, macaroni cheese and meat pie with a pastry 
crust. 


Blood needs iron for the formation of the hemoglobin which plays an 
important part in transporting oxygen to all parts of the body. Some of the 
foods which contain iron are highly coloured foods such as liver, egg yolk, 
dark green vegetables and meat. Other sources are oatmeal, bread, flour, 
potatoes and dried fruit. 


PROTECTIVE FOODS 

The protective foods provide the vitamins which enable the body both to 
grow and to function properly. It is perhaps easiest to think of vitamins as 
substances which keep all parts of the body in good condition. There are 
many vitamins and all have specific functions, that is, one cannot replace 
another. Only the most important will be discussed briefly here. 


VITAMIN A is necessary for growth, for the health of the linings of the throat, 
lungs, skin and eyes and to enable us to adapt our eyes to dim light. Animals 
store vitamin A in the liver and consequently liver is an excellent source of 
this vitamin. Vitamin A, with vitamin D, is present in the oil extracted from 
the livers of cod and halibut which are recommended for expectant mothers 
and very young children whose need for the two vitamins is high. Butter, 
milk, carrots and leafy green vegetables are good sources of vitamin A, so is 
margarine, which has vitamin A added to it in the manufacturing process. 
THE VITAMIN B GROUP are needed for healthy digestive and nervous 
systems and for maintaining the appetite. An important function is to enable 
the body to obtain energy from foods. They are found in small amounts in a 
large number of foods such as the cereals (especially flour and bread), milk, 
meat generally (lean bacon, liver and pork are rich sources), eggs, peas, 
beans and potatoes. Nearly all foods except sugar, syrup and fats contain 
at least one member of the group. 

VITAMIN C is needed by all the cells of the body. It is necessary for the 
health of the skin and for general well being. All fruits and vegetables when 
harvested contain vitamin C, but some of this is lost during storage and cook- 
ing. The richest sources are the citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, grapefruit), 
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black currants, tomatoes, potatoes and leafy green vegetables. It is a good 
practice to take advantage of salad vegetables which are eaten raw. 


VITAMIN D as mentioned earlier, is needed to fix calcium in bones and 
teeth, so it is another nutrient which is very important for expectant mothers, 
-babies and young growing children. Again, as with vitamin A, the richest 
sources are liver and fish liver oils. Vitamin D is also added to margarine in 
the manufacturing process. Fat fish such as herrings, mackerel and sardines 
are excellent sources, also the yolk of egg. This vitamin is also known as 
the ‘Sunshine Vitamin’ because it is formed by the action of sunlight on 
the skin, but in this country this is not a reliable way of obtaining such an 
important vitamin. 


ENERGY FOODS 

When planning meals it is a good rule to think of the body building and pro- 
tective foods first and then to add other foods to satisfy hunger. The body 
building and protective foods are, of course, ‘energy giving’ although in 
some, such as leafy green vegetables, the amount of energy obtained is very 
small. Fats and fatty foods are the most concentrated source of energy; 
starchy and sugary foods come next. We all use some energy to maintain 
the processes of living—heartbeat, circulation of the blood, breathing—but 
those who do hard physical work and who play actively use more energy 
than others and, therefore, need to have more supplied in their food. Regular 
mid-morning and mid-afternoon snacks are a good practice for people such 
as these. 


Menu planning 


It has been explained above why menus should be planned to ensure that the 
diet is well balanced and supplies all the necessary nutrients. 

Each main meal should also be arranged in such a way that the dishes 
show as much variety as possible in texture and colour. If most of the courses 
are ‘soft’, choose a crisp green salad for a vegetable or serve a fruit pie instead 
of, for example, a fruit cream. Dishes all of one tone or colour can be very 
unappetizing. If this is unavoidable choose suitable accompaniments that 
are colourful. 

Variety in the cooking method used for individual items should be con- 
sidered: with care a certain economy of fuel can be achieved. If, for example, 
the oven is being used to roast meat, other items in the mea] may also be 
cooked in the oven: potatoes, roasted or baked; carrots casseroled, and milk 
pudding or custard cooked in the coolest part of the oven and served with 
stewed fruit prepared beforehand. 


continued 
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FOOD VALUES AND MENU PLANNING continued 


Full use should be made of all fresh foods, particularly fruit and vegetables 
when they are in season. They are then at their best and cheapest. Shopping 
and catering are made easier if menus are planned several days or a week in 
advance. 


PACKED MEALS 

Packed meals can be made both interesting and nutritious. Sandwiches, 
savoury pie or flan with a filling chosen from the ‘ body building’ group of 
foods, accompanied by a small fresh salad, and followed by fruit make the 
basis of a good nourishing meal. (For suggestions for sandwich fillings see 
page 37.) Incold weather a thermos of hot soup would be a welcome addition. 
To complete a packed lunch, biscuits or cake may be included and a hot or 
cold drink of milk, tea or coffee. 
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BATTERS 


A batter is a mixture of flour, eggs and a 
liquid which is usually milk, or milk and 
water mixed. 

A thin batter is used for pancakes or 
Yorkshire pudding. The batter spreads 
quickly in a thin layer when dropped from 
a spoon or poured from a jug. A thick 
batter is used to coat food such as fish 
before frying or for fritters and spreads 
Slowly when dropped from a_ spoon. 
Seasonings or sugar can be added, and 
occasionally baking powder, for example, 
in drop scones. Baking powder can also 
be used to replace eggs in an economical 
coating batter. 


Basic recipes 


THIN BATTER COATING BATTER 


4 oz flour 4 oz flour 
4 pint milk 4 pint milk 
lL egg I egg 


4+ teaspoon salt 4 teaspoon salt 


Sift the dry ingredients into a basin and 
make a well in the centre. Break the egg 
into this and add half the liquid. Mix toa 
thick smooth batter, using a wooden spoon, 
gradually working in all the flour. Beat 
very thoroughly, then add the remaining 
liquid. 


Yorkshire pudding 


The batter is prepared as above then poured 
immediately into a large tin (or individual 
tins) containing a little hot fat and cooked 
in a hot oven. 


BEVERAGES 
Coffee 


There are various methods of making coffee 
depending on the equipment available; if 
a machine is used, the maker’s instructions 
should be carefully followed. 


To make 


1 Buy in small quantities as required and 
store in a dry airtight container since 
coffee with the best flavour is made from 
freshly roasted and freshly ground beans; 
or, alternatively, buy coffee in a vacuum 
packed tin with a resealing lid, or buy 
beans and grind them at home. 


2 The coffee should be ground to suit. the 
method of preparation. Kor example, 


Finely ground for preparation by filter 
methods 


Medium ground when using a jug 


Coarsely ground for preparation in a 
percolator or saucepan. 


continued 
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3 Make sure the coffee pot, and any 
equipment used, is perfectly clean. 


4 Use in the correct proportion, that is, 
2 oz (4 tablespoons) coffee to 1 pint cold 
water. For a strong after dinner coffee 
allow 3 oz coffee to i pint water. Chic- 
ory can be used according to taste. When 
using this mixture use slightly less than 
with pure coffee xr the flavour will tend 
to be bitter. 


Add a pinch of salt to the coffee before 
adding the water. This will improve the 
flavour. 
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MAKING WITHOUT SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
In an earthenware jug 


Warm the jug. Add the measured 
coffee and pour on the freshly boiled 
water. Stir thoroughly, then leave the 
jug to stand for 5 to 10 minutes in a warm 
place. Strain into a heated coffee pot, 
reheating if necessary. 


In a saucepan 


(a) Put the measured coffee and cold 
water in a saucepan and heat slowly 
until almost boiling (but do not boil). 
Remove from the heat, stir, and leave for 
5 to 10 minutes. Strain into a heated 
coffee pot, reheating if necessary. 


(6) Put the measured coffee and cold 
water in a saucepan and leave to stand 
overnight. Strain, and heat when re- 
quired. 


SERVING 


Coffee should always be served very hot. 
After dinner coffee is served black, with 
cream and sugar to add if desired. Special 
coffee sugar can be purchased, but alterna- 
tively demerara sugar can be used. Coffee 
with milk is made from black coffee to 
which hot milk has been added. The milk 
for coffee should never be boiled. 


COFFEE EXTRACTS AND POWDER 


A large variety of powders and liquids are 
on the market, some are pure coffee and 
some contain chicory. The manufacturer’s 
directions for use should be followed. 


Fruit drinks 


Fruit drinks help to quench thirst. One 
of the simplest and probably the most 
satisfying is lemonade. 
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4 lemons 

4 oz sugar 

2 pints water 

Peel the lemons thinly and put the rind 
in a jug with the sugar. Pour on boiling 
water and stir until the sugar dissolves. 
Leave untilcold; strain, and add the strained 
lemon juice. 


Milk drinks 
Milk drinks are nourishing and are particu- 
larly good for children and invalids. 


CHOCOLATE 


4 pint milk 
1 oz grated block chocolate or 
2 teaspoons chocolate powder 

Sugar to taste 

Whipped cream (optional) 

Put milk into a saucepan and sprinkle 
in chocolate, bringing to boiling point. 
Strain into the cup, add sugar, and whipped 
cream just before serving. 


COCOA 

4 pint milk 

2 teaspoons cocoa 

1 teaspoon sugar (or to taste) 

4 teaspoon salt 

Mix the cocoa, sugar and salt to a smooth 
paste with a little of the cold milk. Boil 
the remaining milk and pour it on to this 
mixture. Return to the saucepan and boil 
for 1 to 2 minutes before serving. Boiling 
is important because it cooks the starch 
present in cocoa and gives it a much better 
flavour. 


EGG FLIP 
4 pint milk 
1 egg 
1 teaspoon sugar 
A little brandy 
Beat the egg yolk and sugar together. Add 


the heated milk, stir in the brandy and fold 
in the stiffly beaten egg white: or 


Beat the egg and sugar together thoroughly. 
Add the other ingredients, stir well and 
serve cold. 

MILK SHAKES 


These are made from milk or milk and 


ice-cream ($ pint milk to | portion ice- 
cream), with added flavouring. The mix- 
ture is whisked and served while frothy. 


Tea 


The teas which are obtainable in different 
parts of the British Isles vary slightly as 
some are blended to suit hard water, and 
some soft. 


To make 


1 Use water freshly drawn from the cold 
tap and make the tea as soon as the water 
boils. 


2 Make sure the teapot is thoroughly 
warmed before putting in the tea. Allow 
approximately 2 teaspoons tea to 4 pint 
water Strength will depend on the 
brand; the quantity of tea can be adjusted 
to taste. 


3 Pour the boiling water on to the tea, and 
leave standing in a warm place to infuse 
TOF 3’ tO: 5-MiNUtes. 


4 When the pot has been emptied and a 
second cup is needed this can be made 
by pouring fresh boiling water on the 
tea leaves and infusing again. 


SERVING 


When tea is served without milk, slices of 
lemon may be provided. 


BREAD, CAKES and 
BISCUITS 


Various kinds of flour and raising agents 
are used in baking. 


FLOUR 


Flour contains proteins which, when 
moistened and beaten, form gluten, which 
is elastic and so helps to hold the air and 
carbon dioxide in the mixture and to make 
it light. In breadmaking the gluten is 
developed by kneading to form a strong 
network which sets on baking. Different 
wheats have varying amounts of gluten but 
the plain flour on the market can be used 
for breadmaking, cakes and biscuits. 
Self-raising flour has the raising agent 
already added. It is suitable for plain cakes 
and scones, or any recipe in which a fairly 


large amount of raising agent is needed 
It is not suitable for rich fruit cakes. 

Wholemeal flour can be used for bread- 
making but cakes and pastry will be coarse 
in texture and dark in colour. 


RAISING AGENTS* 


Lightness may be produced by air which is 
incorporated by sifting the flour, by beating 
fat, sugar and eggs or by whisking. On 
heating the air expands and lightens the 
mixture. Lightness may also be produced 
by carbon dioxide, a gas which expands on 
heating in the same way as air. Air and 
steam are the raising agents in true sponges, 
pastry of all kinds, pancakes and Yorkshire 
pudding, and meringues. 


Carbon dioxide is produced in cookery 
in the following ways: 


(a) by using bicarbonate of soda with 
something containing acid, such as 
cream of tartar, syrup or treacle, or sour 
milk in, for example, gingerbread and 
soda cake recipes; 


(b) by adding baking powder; this consists 
of an alkali and an acid. The quality is 
controlled by a statutory Food Standard 
(S.R. & O. 1944, No. 46), so that the 
baking powder must be capable of pro- 
ducing a certain amount of carbon 
dioxide. This is the most accurate 
method of raising mixtures. All powders 
should be kept in airtight jars or tins 
as they quickly deteriorate if allowed to 
become damp. 


(c) by using self-raising flour, see ‘ Flour’; 


(d) by using yeast which feeds on the sugar 
in mixtures and produces carbon dioxide. 
Yeast, is used in breadmaking. 


Raising agents should be sifted with the 
flour so that they are thoroughly mixed. 


Breadmaking 


Bread is made from flour, water and yeast, 
with the addition of other ingredients when 
a richer product is required: 


1 Yeast, two types may be used, ‘compressed 
yeast ’, which is pale fawn in colour, with 
a fresh fruity smell (it can be obtained 
from most bakers), and ‘ dried yeast ’, 





* In this booklet, the words ‘ raising 
agent’ are used to mean baking powder or 
bicarbonate of soda. 
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which can be obtained in the form of 
pellets or flakes in packets or tins; dried 
yeast may be kept for some time in cool, 
dry conditions (see page 18). 


It is important to remember that: 


(a) approximately half as much dried 
yeast as fresh is required in any recipe. 


(b) reconstitution is necessary before 
using dried yeast. This is done by 
soaking the yeast in lukewarm water 
(85° F) containing 4 oz sugar to } pint 
water; the. water and sugar used 
for reconstitution should be subtracted 
from the quantities given in the recipe. 
Sugar can be omitted, but the process 
will be slower. Longer proving is 
necessary than with fresh yeast. 


Yeast is a living plant which requires 
warmth (80-85° F), food and liquid so 
that it can live and reproduce. The ingre- 
-dients and utensils used in breadmaking 
and the atmosphere in which the bread is 
proved must, therefore, be lukewarm; 
sudden cooling hinders growth and any- 
thing hot will kill yeast before it has had 
time to multiply. 


2 Flour (which must be plain) provides the 
food. The yeast ferments part of the 
starch, breaking it down to alcohol, and 
then to water and carbon dioxide, which 
is driven off, making the bread rise. 


3 Salt is necessary to prevent the yeast 
fermenting too quickly and to give flavour 
to the bread. The salt should be dissolved 
in water so that it does not come in 
direct contact with the yeast. Too much 
salt will kill the yeast. 


4 Liquid is necessary for the growth of 
yeast and this may be water, milk, or 
both. The amount varies with the recipe 
but is approximately 4 pint liquid to 
1 lb flour. Water alone will give the 
bread a lighter texture. 


5 Sugar is not essential as the yeast changes 
the starch in the flour into sugar. 


6 Other ingredients, for example, fat, eggs, 
and fruit can be used for richer mixtures 
such as savarin, fruit bread, tea-cakes, 
doughnuts, etc. 
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Plain bread recipes 


WHITE BROWN 
33 Ib plain flour 33 lb brown flour 
1 oz yeast ly OZ yeast 


5 teaspoons salt 
14 pints water 
+ OZ Sugar 


7 teaspoons salt 
14 pints water 


— 


Sift flour (and sugar) into a warm basin 
and set aside in a warm place. 


2 Dissolve the salt in half the water and 
whisk the yeast in the remainder, then 
mix the two. The water should be luke- 
warm (80-85° F). If it is not possible 
to take the temperature then approxi- 
mately the correct temperature can be 
reached by adding | part boiling water to 
7 parts cold water. 


3 Add the liquid to the flour and mix the 
dough with the hands. 


4 Turn the dough on to a floured board and 
knead well for about 10 minutes until 
the dough is smooth. To knead, work 
the dough lightly with the knuckles, 
bringing the outside of the dough into 
the centre. Return to the basin. 


5 Cover with muslin wrung out in hot 
water, and a tea towel, and stand the 
basin in a warm place until the dough has 
doubled its original size (proving). 
Suitable places for proving include the 
rack over a cooker, over a pan of warm 
water, the airing cupboard, or in front 
of a fire provided the bowl is turned 
frequently. 


Oo 


Turn the risen dough on to a lightly 
floured board and knead. Divide into 
the sizes required. If atin is used, mould 
into oblongs which will half fill the tin. 
Tins should be greased. 


7 Stand the tins in a warm place and when 
the dough has doubled its size bake in a 
hot oven. The cooking time varies with 
the size of the loaf: the bread sheuld 
sound hollow when removed from the 
tin and tapped underneath with the 
knuckles. When cooked, remove from 
the tin and cool on a cooling rack. Make 
sure the loaves are quite cold before 
storing. 


Breadcrumbs 


Unless’ a recipe specifies ~ browned” 
breadcrumbs, use white crumbs made from 


bread which is at least 1 day old. These can 
be made by using a grater or a wire sieve, or 
alternatively by rubbing between the hands. 
Only the crumb of the loaf should be used. 


Raspings (browned breadcrumbs) 


These are made from crusts of bread or 
stale bread baked in a slow oven until brown 
and crisp. This can be rolled down with a 
rolling pin, minced, or pulverized in an 
electric mixer to form fine crumbs. These 
should be stored in a dry airtight container. 
They may be used for coating croquettes, 
cutlets, fish and fish cakes and for sprinkling 
on the top of au gratin and other savoury 
dishes. 


Toast 


DRY TOAST Bread which is at least 
1 day old will toast more evenly than new 
bread. For soft toast cut the bread in 
thick slices + to 4 inch thick, and toast 
quickly. For crisp toast cut the bread 
thinly, approximately + inch thick, and 
toast more slowly. If you wish to eat the 
toast cold the slices of toast should be 
placed in a rack at once as this allows the 
steam to escape and prevents them from 
becoming soggy. 


HOT BUTTERED TOAST Make soft 
toast and as soon as it is ready spread with 
butter. Lay the slices on top of each other 
and cut into neat pieces. Keep hot. 


MELBA TOAST Cut stale bread into 
very thin slices, lay on a baking sheet and 
dry in the bottom of a very slow oven until 
crisp. Store in an airtight tin. 


Use of stale bread 


Stale bread can be used for bread raspings, 
melba toast, savoury stuffings and a variety 
of dishes, for example, cheese pudding, 
summer pudding, bread-and-butter pudding. 


Sandwiches 


The bread used and the thickness of the 
slice depends on the type of sandwich to be 
made. French loaves are convenient for 
open sandwiches. For the ordinary sand- 
wich, loaves are sold already sliced in 
different thicknesses. For slicing at home, 
use bread which is a day oid. Cut witha 
very sharp knife. 


Very thin slices should be used for dainty 
sandwiches and slices approximately } inch 
thick for more substantial sandwiches for 
snack meals. When preparing a large 
quantity, slice the loaf lengthwise, first 
cutting off the crusts from the top and ends 
of the loaf. 

Use butter or a table margarine for 
spreading, creaming it first with a spoon. 

Crusts should be removed from tea 
sandwiches, but for others it is a matter of 
taste. Dainty sandwiches may be made in 
tiny squares and fingers and with fancy 
cutters. Sandwiches for lunches, picnics 
etc., are cut larger. 


SERVING 


Sandwiches should be served stacked on a 
plate or board. Various garnishes can be 
used such as parsley and watercress. 


Suggested fillings 


The choice of white or brown bread is a 
matter of taste but some people prefer 
brown bread for sweet fillings, shrimps and 
some of the cream cheeses. Seasonings 
should be added as required. When pos- 
sible fillings should be of a suitable spread- 
ing consistency. 


SAVOURY 


Grated cheese and chutney or chopped 
pickled onions. 


Cream cheese, chopped celery and a little 
milk. 


Cream cheese, chopped dates and a little 
milk. 


Cream _ cheese, 
onion. 


cucumber and chopped 


Chopped hard boiled egg and mayonnaise. 
Scrambled egg and chopped anchovies. 


Minced cold roast beef, horseradish sauce 
and a few capers. 


Chopped liver and bacon. 


Cold meat, grated raw vegetables and 
mayonnaise. 


Cold meat and pickle. 
Sardines and lemon juice. 
Flaked salmon and chopped gherkins. 


Chopped watercress and cold baked beans. 


continued 
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continued 


SANDWICH FILLINGS 


SWEET 
Grated apple and chopped dates. 
Banana, lemon juice and soft brown sugar. 


Chopped _ crystallized _ ginger, 
lemon juice and sugar. 


banana, 


Syrup and sultanas. 


Honey, chopped walnuts, diced apple and 
raisins. 


Chopped walnuts and dates. 


KEEPING SANDWICHES 


If the sandwiches are made some time 
before they are to be used, leave whole and 
wrap in waxed or greaseproof paper, then 
in a damp clcth or in a polythene bag and 
put in a refrigerator or cold place. Cut 
just before use. Wrap different kinds 
separately or the flavours will mix. 


Cake Making 


Cake mixtures 


Cakes may be divided into four groups 
depending on the method of mixing: 
creamed mixtures, melted-fat mixtures, 
rubbed-in mixtures and sponges. 


CREAMED MIXTURES 


Proportions: Half to equal quantities of 
fat and sugar to flour. The fat and sugar 
are beaten together with the eggs and when 
the mixture is light the flour and liquid are 
added. 


Important points 


1 Soften the fat, but do not allow it to 
melt. Cream the fat and sugar thoroughly 
using a wooden spoon. The mixture 
should be smooth, white and fluffy. 


2 Whisk the eggs until they are frothy, 
then add little by little to the creamed 
mixture, beating well. 


3 Any flavouring essences should be added 
to the mixture after creaming. 


4 Fold in the flour, baking powder, spices, 
salt, etc., sift together until well blended, 
add fruit and liquid if required. 


MELTED-FAT MIXTURES 


Proportions: WHalf or less than half fat to 


flour. 
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Sift the flour and bicarbonate of soda, add 
the melted fat, fruit and eggs if used and 
mix to a batter consistency. Beat well. 

When this method is used for cakes 
containing syrup or treacle, such as ginger- 
bread, the syrup and sugar are usually 
melted with the fat. 


RUBBED-IN MIXTURES 


Proportions: Half or less than half fat 
to flour. 

The fat is rubbed into the flour, salt and 
baking powder, the other dry ingredients 
added and the whole mixed to the correct 
consistency with the beaten eggs and milk 
or other liquid. 

The fat must be rubbed in very thoroughly 
(see page 27). 


SPONGES 


Approximate proportions: 1 oz sugar and 
1 egg to each 1 oz of flour 

A true sponge consists of eggs, sugar and 
flour. It depends for its lightness on the 


air which is beaten into the eggs. 


Important points 


1 Beat the eggs and sugar very thoroughly 
until the mixture is thick and opaque. 
This will take place more quickly if the 
eggs and sugar are beaten in a basin 
which is standing over a pan of hot (but 
not boiling), water. Continue to beat 
until a little of the mixture when dropped 
from the whisk will retain its impression 
on the surface for a few moments. 


2 Fold in the sifted flour very lightly (see 
‘Cut and Fold’, page 24). 


WwW 


Handle the cooked sponge very carefully. 
Run a knife round the edge to loosen the 
cake, invert the tin and let the sponge 
fall out with its own weight. 

Sponge rolls should be turned out on 
to a cloth or greaseproof paper sprinkled 
with sugar, and the crisp edges removed 
(see Figure 1 on ihe facing page). 

If a jam filling is used the jam may be 
warmed and spread on the sponge before 
rolling up (Figure 2). 

For cream fillings (and jam, if this 
method is preferred), roll the sponge 
and when cold unroll, spread with filling 
and re-roll. 


ROLLING A SPONGE ROLL 


Figure 1 


ee : 
LINING A CAKE TIN 





Preparation of dried fruit for cake making 


Almonds. Blanch, it is then possible to slip 
the skins off easily. 


Candied peel and glacé cherries. Pieces of 
candied peel should be sliced or chopped; 
glacé cherries may be cut into halves or 
quarters, or chopped. 


Currants and sultanas. Remove any stalks, 
then wash in cold water in a colander, 
dry in acloth and spread to dry thoroughly 
on a flat tin or wire sieve in a warm place, 
for example, on the rack over the stove. 
For quick cleaning, rub the fruit on a 
wire sieve or in a cloth with a little flour, 
then remove stalks. 


Dates. Rinse in cold water, remove any 
stones with a sharp knife and chop. 


Prunes. Place in a cool oven for about 10 
minutes to loosen the stones, then stone 
as for raisins and chop. 


Raisins. Remove the stones with a sharp 
knife or the fingers, washing the knife 
and hands when sticky in a‘bowl of hot 
water, then chop the raisins. , 


Preparation of cake tins 


Cake tins should always be greased and 
they may also be lined with greaseproof 
paper. Greasing is most easily done with a 
small brush dipped in melted fat, preferably 
lard or cooking fat. It is important to see 
that every part of the tin is greased, other- 
wise the cake will stick and break when 
turned out. 

Creamed cake mixtures with a high fat 
and sugar content, cakes containing syrup 
and cakes which are cooked for an hour or 
more should be cooked in tins lined with 
greaseproof paper to prevent them from 
sticking or to prevent the outside from 
becoming too brown. 

Another reason for lining cake tins is to 
help in the removal of the baked cake, for 
example, sponge roll. Often just the bottom 
of a sponge cake tin is covered with paper. 


LINING A BAKING TRAY FCR 
A SPONGE ROLL 


Cut the greaseproof paper about 2 inches 
larger than the tray (see Figure 3). Place 
the baking tray on the paper and cut 
from the corners of the paper to the tray 
corners. Grease the tray, fit the paper in, 
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folding the snipped pieces over each other, 
and grease the paper. 

Always remember to grease the tin before 
lining so that the paper stays in position. 


LINING A CAKE TIN 


Cut a piece of paper the size of the bottom 
of the tin, then cut a strip to go round the 
sides, about 2 inches deeper than the tin 
and long enough for the ends to overlap (see 
Figure 4, page 39). Bend up 3 inch along the 
bottom edge and snip closely with scissors. 
This will make the bottom edge lie flat in 
the tin. Grease the tin and the paper 
lining. Fit the long strip in first; the bottom 
piece of paper will then lie over the nicked 
edge making a perfectly flat lining. 

Fill cake tins only two-thirds full to allow 
for rising and make a slight depression in 
the centre of the mixture so that it will 
rise evenly. 

Paper baking cases may be used for 
small cakes in place of tins; these need no 
preparation. 

Christmas cakes and cakes with a high 
proportion of dried fruit require long 
baking so in addition to lining the tin, a 
layer of brown paper can be tied round the 
outside. This reduces the heat penetration 
and prevents a hard crust forming on the 
sides and base of the cake. 


Heating the oven 


Before making cakes arrange that the 
oven will be at the correct temperature by 
the time it is required. Ovens vary in the 
way they are heated, and it is advisable to 
follow the manufacturer’s instructions for 
shelf position. In general, small cakes are 
baked near the top of a moderately hot 
or hot oven and large cakes in the middle ofa 
moderate oven where there is less tendency 
for them to brown quickly. Oven tempera- 
tures are given on page 28. Close the oven 
door gently, and do not open it until you 
expect the cake to be almost cooked. 
Opening the door can cause a draught in 
the oven which will make a cake sink in the 
centre: 


Testing when the cake is cooked 


Small cakes should be well risen and golden 
brown in colour. For small cakes and 
sponges press the top lightly with the fingers 
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and, if the impression springs back quickly, 
the cake is cooked. To test whether a 
large cake other than a sponge is cooked, 
insert a fine skewer or steel knitting needle. 
If the skewer comes out clean, that is, with 
no uncooked cake clinging to it, the cake is 
done. If the cake shrinks from the sides 
of the tin this also shows that it is cooked. 
Leave the cake to cool for a minute or two 
before turning it out and it will then come 
out more easily. Handle carefully and 
leave on a wire cooling tray out of draughts 
until cold. It is usual to remove the grease- 
proof paper when the cake is cold, but a 
sponge roll must be rolled whilst still warm. 
The paper is left on rich fruit cakes such 
as Christmas cake untjl ready for use. 
Cakes when cold should be stored in 
airtight tins. Do not put biscuits and cakes 
in the same tin or the biscuits will take up 
moisture from the cake and become soft. 


QUALITIES OF A GOOD CAKE 


— 


It should be baked an even brown, top, 
bottom and sides. 


2 It should rise well with the top flat or 
slightly rounded towards the centre. 
It should not be peaked. It is a matter 
of opinion whether some cakes are better 
if they are cracked on top. Fruit and 
sandwich cakes should always have a 
level top. 


3 It should have a fine even texture with 
no large holes or tunnels and no lumps of 
unmixed flour. 


COMMON FAULTS IN CAKE MAKING 
AND THEIR CAUSES 


Uneven rising may be due to: 

1 Baking too quickly. 

2 Placing the cake to one side of the oven. 
3 Using too much flour or raising agent. 


Sinking in the middle may be due to: 
1 Not cooking long enough. 


2 Opening the oven door at a critical stage 
in cooking, creating a draught. 


3 Too much raising agent. 


4 Too much sugar in proportion to other 
ingredients. 


5 Too much liquid in proportion to other 
ingredients. 


Sugary crust may be due to: 


1 Cooking too slowly. 
2 Too much sugar. 


Coarse open texture may be due to: 


1 Cooking too slowly. 

2 Too much raising agent. 

3 Insufficient creaming of fat, sugar and 
eggs. 

4 Careless mixing after the flour has been 
added. 


Close heavy texture may be due to: 


1 Insufficient raising agent or if the cake 
was raised by air beaten into the mixture, 
insufficient beating. 

2 Too much flour. 

3 Too much liquid. 

4 Over-mixing the cake after the flour was 
added. 


A dry cake may be due to: 


1 Cooking too slowly. 

2 Cooking too long. 

3 Too much raising agent. 

4 Making the mixture too stiff. 


Fruit sinking may be due to: 


1 Cooking too slowly. 

2 Too much raising agent. 

3 Too soft a mixture. 

4 Fruit washed but not dried. 


N.B. All the above possibilities show how 
important it is to follow good recipes very 
carefully and to weigh or measure all 
ingredients exactly. 


Cake decoration 
1 Use dry and absolutely clean utensils. 


2 Always sieve the icing sugar to remove 
any lumps. 


3 See that the cake is a good shape, trim if 
necessary. The surface must be free 
from crumbs. If the cake is to be 
covered with almond paste (see oppo- 
site), this can be used to rectify a little 
unevenness on the top of the cake. 


4 Allow the cake to become quite cold 
before icing, otherwise the result will be 
a soggy cake and the icing will not stick 
well. 


5 The type of icing chosen will depend upon 
the decoration required and the variety 
of cake for which it is to be used. 


WATER ICING is a Soft icing generally 
used for covering sponge cakes or 
biscuits. 


To make 


Add cold water gradually to the icing 
Sugar, mixing well until the icing will 
coat the back of a spoon without running 
off too freely. Beat well, add colouring 
and flavouring (see 6 and 7, page 43) to 
taste. Approximately 3 oz icing sugar 
is required for the top of a 6-inch cake. 


BUTTER ICING can be made in a 
variety of flavours for use as a filling, for 
covering the top of a cake or for 
decoration; it can also be piped (see 
‘Piping ’, page 43). 


To make 


Use 1 oz butter to 14 tu 2 oz icing 
(or caster) sugar. Cream together until 
white. Add flavouring and colour as 
required. Approximately 1 oz ‘butter is 
required for icing the top of a6-inch cake, 
or as a filling. 


ROYAL ICING is a harder icing than 
butter or water icing; it is generally used 
for rich fruit cakes. It is applied to the 
cake over a layer of almond paste. A 
wide variety of piped decorations (see 
page 43) can be made from royal icing. 


To make 


Use $ lb icing sugar to 1 white of egg and 
1 teaspoon lemon juice. Beat the egg 
white and mix in the sugar and lemon 
juice, beating well until the mixture is 
thick and light. One teaspoon glycerine 
to | lb sugar can be added to keep the 
icing soft. Approximately 1 lb of icing 
sugar is required to cover a 6-inch cake. 


Almond paste: use approximately 1 Ib 
ground almonds for an 8-inch cake (to 
cover top and sides). Take equal 
quantities of ground almonds and icing 
sugar (or icing Sugar and caster sugar), a 
few drops of almond or vanilla essence 
and lemon juice, and a whole egg or 
egg yolk to blend. If egg yolks are 
used, the white of egg can be used 
for royal icing. Bind the mixture 
together, then roll out on a sugared 
board. 


continued on page 43 
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USING A PAPER FORCING BAG 


USING A CALICO FORCING BAG 


FORCING TUBE 
AND | 
ICING PIPES 


MAKING A PAPER FORCING BAG 


I 

Take a piece of 
grease-proof paper — 
9-10 inches square. 
Fold along 

the line A-B 


yy 

Twist in point B 
to meet point C 
and hold firmly 
in position 


3 


' Twist point A 


round points B and C 
to make a cone © 


4 
Folding back the 
ends firmly, 

cut off the 

point sufficiently. 
to allow 
the icing pipe : 
to project 


a a a 


thus made 


Insert the 
icing pipe - 





ALMOND PASTE continued 


When covering a cake, roll out a piece 
of almond paste to fit the top, and a 
strip to cover the sides. A thin coating 
of slightly beaten egg white, golden 
syrup, or apricot jam (2 tablespoons 
jam, | tablespoon water heated together 
and sieved) will help the almond paste to 
Stick to the cake. 

Level the top of the covered cake with a 
rolling pin or turn the cake upside down 
and press it lightly. Press the sides 
Straight with a palette knife. Allow to 
set overnight before covering with 
royal icing. 


ON 


Flavour icing carefully. Essences are 
concentrated, so put a little essence on a 
teaspoon, then add it drop by drop to the 
icing, mixing well. It is easy to add too 
much essence if using it direct from the 
bottle. When making orange or 
lemon icings, use the juice for mixing and 
add scme of the finely grated rind. 


7 Colour icings delicately. Add artificial 
colours in the way suggested for essences, 
that is, not directly from bottle to icing 
(see the above paragraph). 
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To ice a cake with water or royal icing, 
place it on an upturned plate, on a wire 
rack over a basin or on an icing table. 
Any surplus icing which falls off the cake 
can then be remnoved and used again. 
The icing should be thick, so that it flows 
slowly. Pour the icing on to the centre 
of the cake, let it flow over the cake. 
Take a palette knife, dip it in hot water 
and smooth the icing over the sides of the 
cake if these are to be iced. Cover any 
bare patches on the top of the cake. 
Butter icing can be spread smoothly 
with a knife, dipped in hot water if 
necessary. Both butter and royal icings 
can be roughened with a knife or fork. 
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Decorations such as chopped or whole 
nuts, candied fruits, angelica, desiccated 
coconut, coloured sweets, chocolate 
vermicelli, etc., should be placed on the 
icing whilst it is still soft. Solid decora- 
tions can be attached to firm icing with 
a little white of egg. 


PIPING 

Cakes can be decorated with piped royal 
icing; this requires a set of icing pipes 
and a forcing tube, or a calico or plastic 


cone-shaped bag with a hole at the end 
just large enough to take the pipes. 
Greaseproof paper cone-shaped forcing 
bags can be made. (See facing page.) 
The icing must be stiff enough to stand 
in little points. Butter icing can also be 
piped. 

Method 


Beat the icing well, then half fill the 
forcing tube or bag. Press the icing well 
down and, when using a calico or plastic 
bag, twist the open end until the icing is 
in a compact firm mass near the nozzle 
of the icing pipe; when using a paper 
forcing bag, fold over the top once or 
twice to prevent the icing squeezing out. 
Hold the forcing bag as shown on the 
facing page. Test the consistency of 
the icing by forcing a little out on to a 
plate. To gain experience, practise the 
design beforehand on a plate. The 
icing can then be scraped off and used 
again. The pattern may be marked on 
the base icing with the point of a fine 
skewer. 


Biscuit Making 


These may be mixed by any of the cake 
methods given on page 38. The con- 
sistency required depends on the way the 
biscuits are to be shaped. For rolling out, 
the mixture should be very stiff. It may be 
necessary to use the hands to werk in the 
flour to make a smooth dough; this should 
be rolled thinly and evenly. A mixture 
which is to be piped should be fairly soft. 
Biscuits are baked in a moderate oven to 
allow the mixture to become crisp without 
over browning. Most biscuits are soft 
when taken from the oven; it is advisable 
to allow them to cool on the baking tray 
for a short time before transferring to a 
cooling tray. When the biscuits are cold, 
store in an airtight tin. 


CEREALS 


Cereals are the seeds of grasses. Those 

most commonly used for food either in 

their natural form, or in made-up products 

are: 

Barley as pearl barley, or asa preparation of 
ground or partially cooked flaked barley. 
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CEREALS continued 


Maize as cornflour or cornflakes. 


Oats as oatmeal (coarse, medium or fine) 
or rolled oats, which are partially cooked. 


Rice as the polished grain, also ground rice 
and rice krispies. 
Rye as rye flour. 


Wheat as flour (white or brown), semolina, 
pasta and breakfast cereals such as 
shredded wheat and grapenuts. 


There are some other foods which are 
used in the same ways as cereals, for 
example, sago, tapioca and arrowroot. 
These are made from the starchy roots or 
stems of certain plants. 


USES 
For thickening sauces. 


As an ingredient in soups, for example, 
barley, macaroni. 


For making moulds such as rice, cornflour. 


For making baked milk puddings such as 
rice, tapioca, sago. 


As an accompaniment or garnish to meat 
and savoury dishes, for example rice, 
macaroni. 


For porridge—oatmeal and rolled oats. 
For proprietary breakfast foods. 


For bread, pastry, cakes and puddings. 
Wheat flour is generally used but oat- 
meal, cornflour, arrowroot and semolina 
can also be used. 


Barley is also used for making barley water. 
This is a refreshing drink with milk or 
lemon. 


Milk Puddings 


For 1 pint of milk allow: 
14 oz flaked barley, rice, sago, semolina, 
tapioca. 


Quantity, 3 to 4 helpings. 


Baked 
To make 


1 Wash the cereal, put it into a pie dish 
with the milk, | oz sugar (or to taste) 
and a knob of butter. 
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2 Bake in a slow oven stirring just before 
the skin forms. 


Baking times: 


Rice 24-3 hours Sago 14-14 hours 
Tapioca | hour 


Boiled 


The proportions allowed are the same as 
for baked puddings above and the cerea! 
is prepared as in point | of ‘ How to make 
a Rice Mould’, see below. 


For semolina, follow the instructions on 
the packet, stirring the grain into heated 
milk. 


Moulds 
For 1 pint of milk allow: 


2 oz whole or small grain, for example, 
rice, sago. 


14 oz ground or powdered grain, for 
example, cornflour, ground rice, semo- 
lina. 

Quantity, 4 helpings. 


Choose Carolina or Java rice for use in 
moulds and puddings. These varieties 
have smaller, fatter grains which have a 
softer, creamier texture when cooked than 
Patna rice. 


Cornflour mould 


i Mix the cornflour to a smooth paste 
with-a little of the cold milk. 


2 Heat the rest of the milk and when it is 
nearly boiling pour it on to the blended 
mixture, stirring well. 


3 Return to the pan and simmer for 5 
mrhutes, stirring all the time. Sweeten 
to taste (approximately 1 oz sugar). 


4 Pour into a mould which has been rinsed 
with coid water and leave to cool and set. 
Turn out when required. The mould 
may easily be loosened from the edges by 
gently pulling away with the fingers. 


Rice mould 


— 


Put the washed rice with the milk into 
a double saucepan or a basin in a sauce- 
pan of boiling water and cook gently for 
approximately 2 hours until soft and 
creamy. Stir occasionally and make 
sure that the saucepan does not boil dry. 


Add sugar to required taste (4 oz to | oz 
approximately). 


3 Pour into a basin which has been rinsed 
out with cold water, leave to cool and 
set, and turn out when required. 


Pasta 


Pasta are made from a special white flour 
and include macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli 
and noodles. They vary in size and shape 
but are basically similar. 


USES 


As accompaniments to a main dish or 
cold with salads. 


As garnishes for soups, stews, etc. 


As a basis for savoury dishes with meat, 
fish, eggs, etc. 


Pasta can also be used, sweetened, for 
a milk pudding. 


When using as a main dish accompani- 
ment or garnish, cook in boiling salted 
water until tender. The cooking time de- 
pends on the thickness of the pasta: 


Macaroni 20-30 minutes 

Spaghetti 

Noodles 15-20 minutes 

Ravioli 

Vermicelli 7-10 minutes 
To boil 


1 Fill the saucepan at least half full with 
cold water. Allow approximately 1 pint 
of water and 1 teaspoon of salt to 
2 oz of pasta. 


2 Bring the water to the boil and add the 
pasta. Do not put the lid on the pan. 
Spaghetti may be cooked whole or broken 
into short lengths. 


Boil until just tender; do not overcook 
or the pasta will cling together in a 
sticky mass. 


4 Strain the pasta and rinse with boiling 
water. 


When used as an ingredient in soups 
or stews, add raw approximately 4 hour 
before serving. 


Porridge 


Porridge is made from oatmeal or rolled 
oats. For 1 pint of water allow 2 to 3 oz 
coarse, medium or fine oatmeal and 1 
teaspoon salt. These quantities are sufficient 
for 2 to 3 helpings. The amount of oat- 
meal can be increased if a thicker porridge 
is required. There are several methods of 
making porridge, three of which are given 
below. 


1 Soak coarse oatmeal overnight in 
cold water. Next morning add the salt, 
bring to the boil and simmer for 20 to 
30 minutes, stirring occasionally to 
prevent sticking. 


2 Blend fine oatmeal to a smooth cream 
with a little of the water. Heat the 
remainder of the water and when 
boiling, pour it on to the blended mixture, 
stirring well. Return to the pan, bring 
to the boil and simmer for approximately 
5 minutes. Add salt. 


3 When using rolled oats, sprinkle them 
into boiling water and stir vigorously 
with a wooden spoon. Continue stirring, 
and boil for approximately 5 minutes. 
The manufacturer’s directions, which 
are usually printed on the packet, should 
be followed when using special brands 
of flaked oats. 


TO SERVE 


Always serve hot, with hot or cold milk, or 
cream and white or brown sugar, or treacle 
or syrup; alternatively porridge may be 
preferred with salt alone. 


Rice 
To boil 

The most suitable rice for boiling is the 
Patna or Burma variety. The grains are 
long and thin and remain separate during 
cooking. 

There are many different ways of boiling 
rice, but the following two simple methods 
give excellent results: 


Either 

1 Use plenty of water, and if the rice is 
required for savoury dishes add salt to 
the water. Use 14 to 2 pints of water 
and 1 tablespoon of salt to each 2 oz of 
TICE, 


2 When the water boils add the washed rice 
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and keep rapidly boiling. Do not put 
the lid on the pan. 
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Boil until just tender. The time varies 
from 5 to 15 minutes according to the 
type of rice. Do not overcook. To test 
if the rice is cooked squeeze a grain 
between the thumb and first finger. If 
it is not cooked there will be a hard 
particle of starch in the centre of each 
grain; when cooked it will be quite soft. 


4 Turn into a colander or sieve and pour 
boiling water through it to remove any 
loose starch and to separate the grains. 
Cover with a cloth and leave to dry fora 
few minutes in a warm place, or put 
on a tray covered with greaseproof paper 
in a cool oven. 


or 


Measure out double the quantity of 
water to that of the rice you intend to use. 
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2 Bring the water to the boil, adding 
4 teaspoon salt to 4 oz water. 


3 Add washed rice and cover with the lid; 
keep the water rapidly boiling, but do 
not allow to boil over. 


4 When all the superfluous liquid has been 
absorbed, but the surface of the rice is 
still very moist, turn the heat right down 
to the lowest possible point (this prevents 
the rice sticking to the pan). 


5 Continue to cook until al] the moisture 
has been absorbed and the grains have 
become dry and separate. (The cooking 
time will vary between 20 and 30 minutes, 
depending on the sample of rice.) 

The rice will then be ready to serve. 


CHEESE 


FOR TABLE USE 


The choice of cheese for table use is purely 
one of personal taste. Once it is ripe 
cheese deteriorates fairly quickly; it is, 
therefore, best to buy small quantities. 
Allow approximately 1 oz cheese per 
portion when eaten raw, 1-2 oz in cooked 
dishes. 

The many cheeses which are available 
can be used to introduce variety of flavour, 
aroma and colour to both cooked and 
uncooked meals, including light meals 
and snacks. 
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FOR COOKING 


Hard cheeses such as Cheddar and Par- 
mesan are more suitable for cooking than 
the softer cheeses because they can be grated 
and thus blend in well with other foods. 

Cheese for cooking should be allowed to 
harden. If hung in a muslin bag for a few 
days, in a cool, dry, well-ventilated place it 
becomes easier to grate. The flavour also 
improves with keeping. If left on a plate or 
board to dry, stand the cheese on its rind. 
Cheese that has no rind should be turned 
occasionally otherwise the underside will 
remain soft and may go mouldy. If this 
happens the cheese can be used when the 
affected part has been cut away. Grated 
cheese which is quite dry will keep for 
several weeks if stored in a loosely covered 
jar in a cool place. 


WAYS OF USING 


In sauce with vegetables or fish. 

Added to potato dishes. 

Grated and sprinkled on soups. 

In savoury fillings for sandwiches. 

Grated and added to salads. 

In breads, scones and pastry (see page 74). 


Added to egg dishes, omelettes, savoury 
custard, €tc. 


Grilled as in Welsh rarebit or 
cheese and bacon. 


toasted 


In savoury dishes with rice, spaghetti, 
macaroni and pastry, for example, 
cheese and leek pie, bacon and cheese pie. 


Uncooked, served with biscuits, 
breads or fruit at the end of a meal. 
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EFFECT OF HEAT 


When cheese is heated it melts at a fairly 
low temperature. A _ high temperature 
and long cooking will cause the fat to 
separate out and the cheese to become 
tough and stringy. 

When cheese is to be added to foods 
which require slow cooking it should only 
be mixed in when these foods are already 
cooked. 

When making cheese sauce, make the 
white sauce first then, when cooked, add 
the cheese and heat gently until the cheese 
melts. 


EGGS 


Hen eggs are most commonly used for 
cooking. Other eggs may equally well 
be used but care must be taken when using 
duck eggs. These are more liable to infec- 
tion and have sometimes proved to be a 
cause of food poisoning. They should 
therefore be thoroughly cooked and 
never used for lightly cooked dishes such 
as poached eggs, scrambled eggs, pancakes, 
egg custard, sponge cakes or meringues. 


BUYING 


With modern methods of husbandry the 
natural glut in egg production has disap- 
peared and hen eggs are readily available 
throughout the year although there is a 
slight tendency for a drop in price during 
the spring. 

The external appearance of an egg gives 
little indication of its quality and freshness. 
Dirt on the outside of an egg is not in itself 
harmful to the internal quality of the egg. 
When broken a fresh egg smells pieasant 
the yolk is firm and the white viscous, 
while a stale egg will be recognized by the 
smell, a yolk that breaks easily and a 
white that is watery and spreads. 


USES IN COOKING 


As a main dish, for example, boiled, 
coddled, poached, scrambled, baked 
fried and in omelettes. 


As a thickening agent in sauces, custards 
and puddings with a custard base. 


As a means of introducing and retaining 
air in mixtures such as cakes and 
meringues, puddings and batters. 


As a binding agent to hold various ingredi- 
ents together as in réchauffé dishes. 


For coating foods as in egg and bread- 
crumbs. 


EFFECT OF HEAT 


When eggs are cooked the white sets or 
coagulates first at approximately 140° F, 
then the yolk between 149° F and 154° F 
which is lower than the temperature of 
boiling water. The white becomes opaque 
and firm, the yolk thickens then becomes 


dry. If heated further the egg becomes 
hard and tough. For this reason eggs 
should be cooked slowly, especially when 
poached, scrambled or made into custards 
(see page 49). 

Sauces or hot milk to which eggs have 
been added should not be allowed to 
boil or the eggs will set quickly in small, 
hard flakes which give a curdled appearance 
to the sauce or milk. 


TO PREPARE SHELL EGGS FOR COOKING 


Break each egg separately into a small bowl 
or cup to make sure it is fresh before 
adding it to the mixture. The easiest way 
to break an egg is to hold it in the left hand 
and tap it with a knife, then put the thumbs 
into the crack and break the shell apart. 
If the white and yolk are to be separated, 
tip the yolk carefully from one-half of the 
shell to the other until all the white has 
fallen into a basin placed below. 





TO BEAT 


Beating is very much easier if the bow! 
used is the right shape for the beater. 
Beaten eggs should be used immediately 
as they lose some air with standing. 
When beating egg whites the bowl or plate 
and the whisk must be spotlessly clean 
and free from grease or it will not be 
possible to make the whites sufficiently 
stiff. 
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EGGS continued 





ROTARY WHISK 


WIRE WHISK 





For a rotary whisk it is better to use a 
deep narrow basin so that the thick part of 
the beater is covered by the egg (see 
right hand diagram above). 

For a wire egg whisk it is better to use a 
wide bowl (see left hand diagram above). 

One or two egg whites can be very easily 
beaten on a flat plate using a table fork 
or knife or palette knife. The whites 
should be beaten until they stand up in 
stiff peaks. At this stage the plate can 
be turned upside down. Always beat in 
a cool place. 


Methods of Cooking 


To bake 


Melt 4 oz butter or margarine in a small 
round fireproof dish. 


— 


2 Break the egg into a cup and slip it from 
the cup into the dish. Season. 


3 Bake in a moderate oven for about 
10 minutes until the white is set. Serve 
plain, with vegetables or as a savoury 
dish with cheese. 


To boil 


! Bring enough water to the boil in a 
saucepan to cover the eggs. 
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2 Using a spoon, lower the eggs carefully 
into the pan. 
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Cover and boil gently for the required 
time; if the water boils too rapidly the 
eggs are liable to crack. 


For a lightly cooked egg, allow 3 to 34 
minutes; for a moderately soft egg, 
allow 4 to 5 minutes; for a hard boiled 
egg, allow 10 minutes. 

Duck eggs must be boiled for not less than 
14 minutes. 


4 Plunge hard boiled eggs into cold water 
and leave to cool. This helps to avoid 
the formation of a dark ring round the 
yolk. 


NOTE: 


Alternative method of boiling eggs when 
using an electric cooker. 


1 Put 2 tablespoons of cold water in a 
saucepan about 8 inches in diameter. 


2 Place the eggs in the pan and put on the 
lid. 

Place the saucepan on the boiling plate 
with the switch full on. 


4 When the water boils, turn off the 
electricity; leave the saucepan on the 
plate for approximately 6 minutes 
altogether (i.e., 6 minutes from the time 
the boiling plate of the electric cooker 
was switched on). 
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To fry 
1 Break each egg separately into a cup. 


2 Heat sufficient fat, preferably bacon fat 
or dripping, to cover the bottom of the 
frying pan. 


3 When the fat forms a faint blue haze, 
drop in the egg. 


4 Fry gently, more slowly than ordinary 
frying, basting with the hot fat until 
lightly set. 


5 Lift out with a fish slice or palette knife, 
drain and serve immediately. 


To poach 


Eggs may either be poached in an egg 
poacher with a little butter or margarine, 
Or in a saucepan or frying pan in water 
just below boiling point when a plain 
round biscuit cutter may be used to keep 
the eggs in shape. 





Serve on buttered toast, slices of ham or 
bacon, creamed spinach, potatoes, maca- 
roni, rice or with fish. 


Using a poacher 


1 Put a small knob of butter or margarine 
into the cup and heat over boiling water 
until thoroughly melted. 


2 Break each egg separately and drop into 
the cup. Season. 


3 Put on the lid and cook for about 
2 minutes or until the egg is set. 


4 To serve, turn out of the cup. 


Using a saucepan or frying pan 


1 Place enough water in a frying pan or 
saucepan to cover the eggs. Add 1 tea- 
spoon of salt and 4 teaspoon vinegar to 
each pint of water. Bring to the boil. 


2 Break each egg separately into a saucer 
‘(in case it should be bad) and slide it 
gently into the water. (See diagram 
above.) 
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Turn down the heat so that the water 
no longer boils and leave for 5 minutes 
or until the egg is lightly set, that is, 
when the white becomes opaque. 
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Lift out with a perforated spoon or fish 
slice, drain and serve. Alternatively, if a 
saucepan is used, stir the boiling water 
rapidly and slide the egg into the middle 
of the swirl. Cook and serve as above. 


To scramble 
To each egg allow: 


4 oz butter or margarine 
1 tablespoon milk 
Seasoning 


1 Beat the eggs slightly to mix them well. 
2 Add miik and seasoning. 


3 Heat the butter or margarine in a pan 
and when melted but not hot, add the 
egg and milk mixture. 


4 Cook slowly over a very gentle heat 
until just set. Stir the eggs occasionally 
with a wooden spoon to prevent them 
from sticking to the pan. 


5 Remove from the heat immediately the 
egg begins to set. The residual heat in 
the pan should be sufficient to finish 
the cooking. 


6 Serve on buttered toast. 


For variety add one of the following just 
before cooking: chopped cooked chicken 
liver, diced cooked kidney or ham, grated 


cheese, chopped parsley, mixed herbs, 
peeled sliced tomato, diced cooked 
vegetables. 


To make egg custard 


Egg custards whether baked, steamed or 
boiled must be cooked slowly. 

If the mixture is overheated or allowed 
to boil it will curdle. When cooked cor- 
rectly egg custard is smooth, firm and with- 
out holes. The thickness depends on the 
proportion of egg to milk and also on the 
method of cooking. It is usual to allow 
2 to 3 eggs to each pint of milk. 


For all custards: 
1 Beat the eggs slightly to mix them well. 


2 Add the sugar and flavouring and mix 
well. 


3 Heat the milk and pour it gradually on 
to the eggs and sugar stirring all the time. 
Cold milk may be used, although cooking 
is quicker if hot milk is used. 


BAKED CUSTARD 


Strain into a greased pie dish, grate a little 
nutmeg, if desired, on the top and place in 
a baking dish with hot water to come half- 
way up the sides of the pie dish. 

Put into a slow oven and bake for 
approximately 40 minutes or until the 
custard is set. The time required depends 
to some extent on the type of dish used. 
It will take longer in a narrow deep dish 
than in a shallow wide one. 
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BAKED CUSTARD continued 


To test if the custard is set insert a knife, 
it should come out clean with no uncooked 
custard sticking to it. 


‘BOILED’ OR CUP CUSTARD 


Strain and cook over boiling water either 
in a double-boiler or in a jug or basin in a 
pan of water. Heat gently with frequent 
stirring until the custard thickens and coats 
the back of the spoon. 

Serve either hot or cold. 


STEAMED CUSTARD 


Pour into a greased mould, basin, or 
individual dishes and cover with greased 
paper. Place in a steamer or stand in a pan 
of water with hot water coming two-thirds 
of the way up the sides of the moulds; 
simmer gently until set. The cooking time 
is similar to a baked custard. (See previous 
page.) 

An egg custard may be adapted to make 
caramel custard, bread-and-butter pudding, 
cabinet pudding, queen of puddings. 

When preparing custard using custard 
powder the instructions on the packet 
should be followed. 


To make an omelette 


Omelettes may be divided into two main 
classes: 


1 Plain or French omelettes. 
2 Puffed or soufflé omelettes. 


They may be served plain or filled, sweet or 
savoury. 


Points to remember 


1 Use a special omelette pan kept for the 
purpose or a small frying pan. It must 
be thick, strong and have a smooth 
surface or the omelette will stick and 
burn. 


2 Butter should be used for cooking. 


3 The eggs must be fresh, and slightly 
beaten. 
For a soufflé omelette the white and yolk 
are separated and the white beaten stiffly. 


4 Everything must be prepared for mixing, 
cooking, filling and serving before 
beginning to make the omelette, which 
must be served at once. 
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BASIC RECIPE FOR OMELETTES 
To each egg allow: 


+ oz butter 
] teaspoon water 
Seasoning (if savoury) 


METHOD FOR PLAIN OMEIVETTE 
1 Beat the eggs, add water and seasoning. 


2 Melt the fat then carefully pour in the 
beaten and seasoned egg mixture. 


3 Cook over a brisk heat, stirring the mix- 
ture gently with a fork until no more 
liquid egg can be seen, or lift the edges as 
the omelette sets and allow the uncooked 
egg to run underneath. 


4 When the mixture is just set but still 
moist, tilt the pan and fold the omelette 
over inserting any filling that is to be 
used. 


5 Turn the omelette on to a hot plate and 
serve at once. 


METHOD FOR SOUFFLE OMELETTE 
1 Separate the whites and yolks of the eggs. 


2 Beat the yolks, add the liquid and any 
seasoning or flavouring as desired. 


3 Whisk the whites very stiffly and fold 
lightly into the yolk mixture. 


4 Melt the fat then pour in the egg mixture. 
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Cook carefully over a moderate heat 
until an even golden brown on the under- 
side. 
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Place the pan in a moderate oven or 
under a slow grill until the mixture sets 
and the top is firm to the touch and slight- 
ly brown, approximately 10 minutes. 


7 Add any required filling, fold in half and 
serve at once. 


FILLINGS 


Any filling should be cooked and hot before 
adding it to the omelette. 

Some suggested savoury fillings are 
asparagus, chopped ham or kidney, mush- 
room, shrimp, tomato, sweet corn. 
Grated cheese or mixed herbs may also 
be used but these are added to the egg 
mixture before cooking. Sweet fillings may 
be jam, fruit pulp, chopped fresh or 
crystallized fruit, etc. 


FATS 


Fats are solid at ordinary room tempera- 
ture and melt when heated. Those used in 
cooking are butter, margarine, lard, suet, 
cooking fats and clarified dripping (see 
‘To clarify fat’ below). 

Oils are liquid at ordinary room tempera- 
ture but may thicken in very cold weather. 
They are generally used for frying or for 
salad dressings and maycnnaise. Olive 
oil, vegetable and nut oils are the most 
common. Cod liver oil and halibut liver oil 
contain vitamins A and D and are used as 
supplements to the diet for babies and 
small children and for expectant and nursing 
mothers. 


FATS SUITABLE FOR PASTRY 
CAKES AND PUDDINGS 


All the fats mentioned above may be used 
in pastry. The flavour and ‘shortness’ 
of pastry will vary with different fats and 
the combination of fat which is used is a 
matter of preference. Half butier or marga- 
rine and half lard is a good mixture for 
general purposes. Clarified dripping may 
be used in short crust pastry and savoury 
dishes but it does not make a good flaky 
pastry as the fat is too soft in texture. Suet 
is used in suet pastry for puddings and in 
dumplings. 

Butter and margarine make a_ well- 
flavoured cake and should be used in 
creamed cake mixtures (see page 38) 
because of their good creaming properties. 
Butter, margarine, lard, clarified dripping 
and cooking fats may be used in melted fat 
and rubbed-in mixtures (see page 38). 

The flavour of lard, clarified dripping 
and cooking fats makes them unsuitable 
for cakes and puddings unless they are 
mixed with butter or margarine or the cake 
or pudding is strongly flavoured, for ex- 
ample, with ginger. 


FATS SUITABLE FOR FRYING 


A good frying fat should be free from mois- 
ture which makes it splutter when heated, 
and it should have what is known as a high 
‘smoking temperature’. The bubbling is 
caused by the water being turned to steam 
and forced out of the fat. When fat is 
heated it melts and after a short time a 


faint blue haze rises from the surface. If 
the fat is heated beyond this temperature 
it smokes (that is, its smoking temperature) 
and burns and is spoilt for further frying. 
A good frying fat is one which can be heated 
to a high temperature (not less than 360° F) 
before it smokes and burns, that is, it has a 
high smoking temperature. This is im- 
portant because if the fat is hot enough to 
cook the outside of the food quickly this 
will prevent the food inside from becoming 
greasy. Vegetable oils, lard, beef and 
mutton dripping and cooking fats are 
suitable for frying. Margarine is not 
suitable for general frying purposes; butter 
is generally used for omelettes and cooking 
vegetables. 


To render fat 


Rendering means melting to extract the fat 
from fatty tissues. A good supply of clean 
dripping suffavle for all cooking purposes 
can be obtained by rendering down suet 
and pieces of fat cut from raw or cooked 
meat. 


Method 1 


Cut the fat into small pieces and place in a 
baking tin in a slow oven until the fat has 
melted and there are only crisp brown pieces 
of tissue left. Strain into a clean basin, 
press the pieces of tissue against the sides 
of the strainer to squeeze out all the fat. 


Method 2 


Cut the pieces of fat as before, place in a 
pan without a lid and with very little water. 
Boil until the water has been driven off and 
then heat very gently until the fat has 
meited and left only crisp brown pieces of 
tissue. Strain as before. 


N.B. In both cases take care not to have 
the heat too fierce or the fat will burn and 
be spoilt. 


To clarify fat 


Clarifying means cleaning. Frying fat must 
be kept clean because particles of food 
such as breadcrumbs lower the smoking 
temperature. The dripping from roasting, 
frying and grilling and the fat from the top 
of stews, soups, gravy and stock, etc., must 
be clarified before it is used for frying or 
making pastry or cakes. 


continued 
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TO CLARIFY FAT continued 


1 Put the fat in a saucepan without the lid 
and cover with water. 


2 Bring to the boil, strain the fat through 
muslin and pour into a clean basin. 


3 Leave until cold, when the fat will form a 
hard layer on top of the water and any 
impurities will be in the water or on the 
bottom of the fat. 





4 Lift off the cake of fat, turn it upside 
down and scrape the bottom clean (see 
diagram above). 


N 


This fat may be used for cakes, pastry, 
puddings or spreads but if it is to be 
kept for some time or used for frying, 
the water left in the fat must be removed. 


Oo 


Melt the fat in a saucepan and heat until 
it stops bubbling. This means that all 
all the water has been driven off. 


To prepare suet 


Remove any skin and chop or grate the 
suet using a coarse or medium grater. 
Dredge with flour to prevent the flakes 
from sticking together. Suet may be 
clarified before chopping when it is to be 
stored for some time. 

Packet suets are already prepared for 
cooking. 


Preparation of food for frying 


Many foods need a coating of either batter, 
egg and breadcrumbs or flour and milk. 
This sets when it is put into hot fat and 
prevents the food inside from becoming 
greasy or sticking to the pan. All mixtures 
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using cooked potatoes, for example, fish 
cakes and croquettes and other mixtures of 
cooked food combined with a thick sauce 
must be coated. Fruit and cooked vege- 
tables are generally cooked in an egg and 
flour batter and called ‘fritters’. Fish is 
sometimes cooked without a coating but 
it is better to dust with seasoned flour first 
and to use one of the coatings given below. 

Some foods form their own coating, but 
may have batter or egg and breadcrumbs 
added to provide variety in flavour and 
appearance; an example of this is veal 
escalope dipped in egg and breadcrumbs. 
A protective coating is not essential for 
meat, bacon, sausages, raw potatoes or 
doughnuts. 


COATING FOOD FOR FRYING 


Be sure the food is quite dry or the coating 
will not stick. It is often a help to dip the 
food in flour before putting it in the coating 
mixture. (For ‘ Batters’ see page 33.) 


EGG AND BREADCRUMBS 


Dip the prepared food in beaten egg and 
make sure the whole surface is covered. 
A pastry brush may be used for coating. 
Then dip in fine breadcrumbs (see page 36) 
and pat well to make the crumbs stick. 
If the breadcrumbs are placed on a sheet of 
paper the food can be tossed in the crumbs 
by tilting the paper, without touching the 
food with the hands. This is an advantage 
because touching the food may remove 
some of the egg covering. Use fine crumbs; 
coarse crumbs fall off during frying and 
make the fat dirty. 


SEASONED FLOUR AND MILK 


Dip the prepared food in seasoned flour, 
then in milk and then in flour again. This 
coating is only suitable for food which is 
to be fried in shallow fat. 


Deep fat frying 


1 Use a deep, heavy pan. Sufficient fat 
must be used to cover the food, but when 
the food is added, the hot fat will bubble 
violently and may overflow if the pan is 
more than half full of fat when starting 
to ity, 


2 A frying basket is useful for lowering 
food gently into the hot fat and for 


lifting it all out together. A perforated 
spoon or ladle may also be used. When 
frying food coated in batter, put the frying 
basket into the fat, then add the food to 
the fat using a fork or skewer. This will 
prevent the uncooked batter sticking to 
the frying basket. The fried food may 
be lifted out in the basket. 


Fats suitable for deep fat frying are 
lard, beef and mutton dripping, cooking 
fats and vegetable oils. 


Heat the fat gently. When it stops 
bubbling and a very faint blue haze rises 
it is hot enough to use. 

The following is a useful test. Cut a 
l-inch cube of bread and drop it into the 
fat. If it browns in | minute the fat is 
hot enough for frying. If the fat smokes 
it is burning and will be spoilt. 


Foods are usually fried until light golden 
brown. Do not try to fry too much food 
at once as this reduces the temperature 
of the fat and the food will not cook 
properly. For this reason it is important 
to have plenty of fat in the pan. 


CHART FOR DEEP FAT FRYING 





food 





Doughnuts 

Fish fillets 360° F 
and small 

whole fish | J 


Croquettes 

360-—380° F 
Fish cakes 
Cutlets 360—400° F 
Fritters 370-380° F 


Potato chips 370-390° F 


N.B. Potato chips are improved if they are 
cooked for 3 minutes and then lifted out of 
the fat. The fat is then reheated to the 
required temperature and the chips returned 
to the pan to finish cooking. 





peter Ss approximate time required for cooking 





6 Fried foods should be drained on absor- 
bent paper before serving. 


7 When frying is finished strain the fat 
through a fine sieve or muslin and keep 
for further use. If more fat is needed 
next time fresh fat may be added to that 
originally used. Fat used for fish 
frying should be kept separately as 
this may have a fishy flavour. If a 
thermometer is available the table 
below gives the approximate fat tem- 
perature for frying. 


Shallow fat frying 


This is cooking food in a frying pan with 
very little fat. 


1 A heavy frying pan gives the best results. 

2 Use clean fat, free from moisture as 
water in the fat makes it splutter when 
heated. For rendering and clarifying fat 
see page 51. 

3 Fats suitable for shallow fat frying are 
vegetable oils, lard, dripping, cooking 
fats and butter. 


continued 





5-8 minutes 


3—7 minutes 


3-4 minutes 
3-4 minutes 
5-8 minutes 
3-5 minutes 


4-8 minutes 





SHALLOW FAT FRYING continued 


4 For fish fillets, chops and pancakes, etc., 
use enough fat to cover the bottom of the 
pan, that is, just enough to prevent them 
from sticking to the pan. For made-up 
dishes such as fish cakes use enough fat 
to come half-way up the food. 


5 Have the fat very hot before adding the 
food. It should be heated until a very 
faint blue smoke rises from the surface. 
If the food is thick and requires some time 
to cook through, lower the heat after it 
has browned on both sides. 





6 Bacon, sausages and oily fish such as 
herrings and sprats may be fried without 
any additional fat, this is known as ‘ dry’ 
frying. With bacon let the rashers over- 
lap so that only the fat touches the pan 
(see diagram above). The times required 
for shallow frying are the same as for 
grilling, between 5 and 20 minutes, 
depending to a large extent on thickness. 


7 When cooked, lift the food carefully out 
of the pan allowing the fat to drain off, 
then place the food on a piece of crumpled 
absorbent paper to finish draining. Serve 
at once on a hot dish. 


8 See point 7, page 53, for straining the fat. 


FISH 


Fish may be divided into three groups, white 
fish, fat fish and shell fish. 

The proportion of fat in different types 
of fish varies widely. It is greatest in fat 
fish, for example, herrings, pilchards, 
salmon and this makes them more satisfying. 
The flesh of white fish for example, cod, 
haddock, plaice and sole, contains very 
little fat and is easily digested. In cod 
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and halibut the liver is a concentrated 
source of fish oil. 


CHOOSING 


Fish are sold fresh (including frozen), 
salted, smoked, pickled or canned. 


Round fish are sold whole or in a piece 
as required, or they may be filleted. 


Flat fish may be bought whole or filleted. 


The following are important points to re- 
member when buying fresh fish: 


The eyes should be bright and bulging, not 
sunken and dull. 


The gills should be red. 


The flesh should be firm and not flabby, and 
the tail straight not drooping. 


There should be no disagreeable odour. 


When selecting steaks and fillets avoid any 
which look watery and fibrous and have 
a creamy or yellow tinge. 


Fish should be bright in colour, for example, 
fresh herring has bright silver scales and 
fins and is bright red around the eyes. 
When stale the fish loses this brightness. 
When selecting flat fish look at the dark 
side for this shows age first and becomes 
dull. The spots on plaice should be 
brightly coloured. 


Fish goes bad quickly and should pre- 
ferably be cooked on the day of purchase. 


TO PREPARE FOR COOKING 
Fish should be removed from its paper 
wrappings as soon as possible after pur- 
chase. If put into a refrigerator it should 
be placed inside a covered container to 
prevent the fish smell spreading to other 
foods. 


To scale 


Do this over a piece of paper. Use the back 
of a knife and holding the fish by the tail, 
scrape firmly from the tail towards the 
head. Wash well to remove loose scales. 


To clean 


(a) round fish such as herrings, whiting, 
trout, mackerel. Use a pair of kitchen 
scissors or a sharp knife and slit the 
belly from the head towards the vent. 
Remove all the entrails keeping the 
roe. Wash well with cold water 
removing any black tissue from the 


cavity by rubbing with salt. If desired, 
the head may be removed by cutting 
across behind the gills; 


(b) flat fish such as sole, dab, plaice. The 
belly is just behind the head. Cut away 
the gills and make a small opening in the 
belly. Pull out the gut and wash the 
fish well. If the head is to be removed do 
this with a semi-circular cut at the base 
of the head. 


To skin 


(a) round fish. Remove the fins and cut 
off a narrow strip of skin down the 
back. Loosen the skin by the gills and 
pull off, working from head to tail, one 
side at a time; 


(5) flat fish. In some cases, for example, 
sole, the skin is removed before filleting. 
Lay the fish on a board with the dark 
side uppermost. Cut the skin across 
above the tail and gently loosen it. Rub 
salt on the fingers and pull the skin off 
working from the tail towards the head. 
The other side may be skinned in the 
same way; 


(c) fillets. Place the fish skin side down on 
a board and using a sharp pointed knife 
gently ease the fillet from the skin 
beginning at the tail end and using a 
crosswise sawing motion. Salt rubbed 
on the fingers will make it easier to 
grip the skin firmly. 


To fillet 


Slit the fish down the backbone with a 
sharp knife and separate the flesh from the 
backbone on each side with short, sharp 
strokes keeping the knife flat on the bones. 
Wash and drain. Use the bones and trim- 
mings for fish stock or soup (see page 88). 


To bone herrings or mackerel 


After slitting and cleaning, open gently, 
place the fish on a board, inside down. 
Press with the finger along the backbone to 
loosen it. Turn the fish and prize the back- 
bone away from the flesh with the thumb 
and forefinger. The little bones should 
come away too. Rinse the fish well and 
drain. 
* 


The list of fish overleaf includes those 
most commonly sold, but it is by no means 
complete. When buying fish which is 
unfamilicr ask the fishmonger’s advice about 
the best method of cooking it. 


CLEANING 
ROUND FISH 


CLEANING 
eis 


FILLETING 
FLAT FISH 


BONING §& 
HERRING 
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SUGGESTED METHODS OF COOKING AND SERVING 





Methods 








Fish 
Brille 25. ede ine ese 
Carp Chee ac tia ae CSL 
Cockles fresh 
fe fresh 
Cod and Coley (Saithe). . salt 
smoked 
( fresh 
Crab. . 
canned 
( fresh 
Crayfish and Crawfish .. 
canned 
Dabs. 2. we ee OSE 
( fresh 
Eels .. BSR palo 
Flake (Rock Salmon) fresh 
Flounder .. fresh 
Haddock .. _, J fresh 
smoked 
Hake fresh 
Halibut fresh 
( fresh 
salt 
Herrinz . ite 
bloater 
canned 
fresh 
Lobster af 
canned 
(- fresh 
Mackerel... .., .. . ig 
canned 








Bake, boil, fry, grill. 
Bake, fry, poach. 


Steam, Serve hot in a piquante or parsley sauce, 
or serve cold with vinegar, and seasoning. 
Bake, boil, fry, grill, poach, steam. 


Soak 24 to 48 hours, boil then combine with other 
ingredients in fish cakes, pies. 


Bake, poach, steam. 

Generally sold cooked—use in salads, sandwiches, 
or combined with sauces, hot or cold. 

Use as fresh. 

Generally sold cooked—use in salads or in 


sandwiches. 
Use as fresh. 


Bake, fry, steam. 


Boil, fry, eat cold in jelly and use in pies. 


No cooking required. Use cold as hors d’euvre or 
in sandwiches. 


Bake, fry, or use in fish cakes, pies or curry. 
Bake, fry, grill, steam. 


Bake, boil, fry, poach, steam. 
Bake, poach. 


Bake, boil, fry, poach. 
Bake, fry, grill, poach, steam. 


Bake, fry, grill, poach, souse, steam. 


Soak in cold water for 12 hours, then cook as a 
fresh herring or serve raw in hors d’euvre or in 
salads. 


Bake, fry, grill, poach. 
Fry, grill. 


Serve heated, or use in hors d’euvre, salads and 
made-up fish dishes. 


Generally sold cooked. Serve in salads, sand- 
wiches or combined with sauces. 
Use as fresh. 


Bake, fry, grill, poach, souse, steam. 
Fry, grill. 
In fish cakes, salads and combined with sauces. 





Fish 


Methods 





Mullet (grey or red) 


Mussels . 


Oysters 


Pilchards. . 


Plaice 


Prawns 


fresh 


ee Tren 
bottled 


fresh 


canned 


fresh 


| fresh 
canned 


Rock Salmon (see Flake) 


Cod’s . 
Roes Herring 
(soft) 
Herring 
(hard) 
Salmon 
Sardines _. 
Scallops .. 
Sea Bream 
Shrimps . 


Skate (Ray) 
Sole... 


Sprats 


Trout 


Turbot 
Whitebait 
Whiting .. 


' fresh 
canned 
( fresh 


canned 


fresh 


| ¢fresh 


__ J smoked 


canned 


canned 


fresh 


- eine 
smoked 


fresh 


canned 
fresh 
fresh 
fresh 


smoked 


fresh 
_smeked 


fresh 
fresh 


jresh 





Bake, grill. 


Boil, fry, in soups or stews. 
As hors d’euvre, in soups or stews. 


Usually eaten uncooked but also fry, or simmer in 
the liquor from the shell and serve in a sauce. 


In fish cakes, salads, sandwiches. 
Bake, fry, grill, steam. 


Generally sold cooked. Use in hors d’euvre, 
sauces, salads and fillings for omelettes. 


Use as fresh. 


If uncooked boil, then reheat in sauce, fry or 
use in sandwiches. 


Use as fresh. 


Fry, simmer in water or milk and use as a savoury 
filling or on toast. 


Use as fresh. 
Fry, poach and serve cold in salad. 


Bake, grill, poach, steam. 
As hors d’euvre, in salads and sandwiches. 


In fish cakes, salads, sandwiches and combined 
with sauces. 


In hors d’euvre, salads, sandwiches and savoury 
fillings. 


Bake, fry. 


Bake, boil, grill, steam. 
Bake, boil, grill, steam. 


As for Prawns. 


Bake, fry, steam. 
Bake, fry, grill, steam. 


Bake, fry, grill. 
Grill. 


Bake, boil, fry, grill, poach. 
As fresh. 


Bake, fry, grill, steam. 
Pry. 


Bake, fry, grill, poach, steam. 
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HOW TO TEST WHEN FISH IS COOKED 


Fish is cooked when the flesh separates 
easily from the bone. Test with a skewer 
at the thickest part. If there is no bone it is 
cooked when a whity creamy substance 
begins to run from the fish. 


To bake 


For whole round fish, leave the head and 
tail on but remove the eyes. 

Place the fish in a greased baking tin, dot 
with butter or margarine, cover with greased 
paper and bake in a moderately hot oven. 
Baste occasionally. Cooking time depends 
on the size and thickness of the fish, 20 
minutes to | hour. 

If the fish is to be stuffed before cooking 
it should be prepared in the following way: 


For whole round fish stuff the belly with a 
savoury stuffing and sew up with a needle 
and coarse thread. Do not fill the fish too 
tightly or it will burst during cooking 
because the stuffing swells as it cooks. Flat 
fish may be stuffed by making a slit down 
the centre back as for filleting and lifting the 
fillets from the bone. The stuffing may 
then be packed in between the flesh and the 
bone. With fish steaks the bone can be 
removed and the stuffing placed in the hole. 
Tie the steak to hold the stuffing in position. 
Fillets may be rolled up around the stuffing. 


Fish steaks or fillets may be 


(a) dipped in egg and breadcrumbs, placed 
in a greased baking tin, dotted with 
butter or margarine and baked in a 
moderately hot oven. 


(b) put in a greased baking tin, half 
covered with milk, dotted with butter 
or margarine, seasoned and baked ina 
moderately hot oven. 


To boil 


In this method the fish is simmered not 
boiled although it is commonly called 
boiled fish. It is recommended only for 
large pieces of fish. 


1 Do not use more water than is needed 
just to cover the fish. 


2 Boil the water and to each quart add 
1 tablespoon vinegar or lemon juice, 
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Figure 1 


Figure 2 


2 teaspoons salt and three peppercorns. 
For additional flavouring add a bouquet 
garni (see page 23) and one carrot and 
One onion. 


3 When the water is boiling, add the fish, 
cover the pan and immediately reduce 
the temperature and simmer for the 
required time (see below). The fish is 
more easily handled if placed on a metal 
steaming rack (Figure 1) before being 
put in the boiling water, or tied loosely 
in clean muslin (Figure 2). 


4 Apprpximate cooking time is 10 minutes 
per lb and 10 minutes over. 


5 Drain very thoroughly, serve with a 
suitable sauce made from the fish stock. 


To poach 


This is very similar to boiling fish but only 
use enough liquid to half cover the fish. 
This is recommended for small whole fish 
and small cuts. Approximate cooking 
time is 7 minutes per lb and 7 minutes over. 


To fry 
See ‘Fats’, page 51. 


To grill 


— 


Heat the grill and grease the grid or 
grill rack. 


2 Small whole fish should be scored 
(Figure 3) to allow the heat to penetrate 
and the inside of the fish to cook more 
rapidly. White fish will need basting 
with melted fat. Oijly fish such as 
herrings do not need any fat. 


3 Grill the fish on both sides. 
once with a suitable sauce. 


Serve at 


To steam 


Larger cuts 


1 Place the fish in a steamer and sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. 


2 Keep the water boiling all the time the 
fish is cooking 


3 If the fish is large, turn once during 
steaming. Cooking times are slightly 
longer than for boiling. 


Small fillets or thin steaks 


1 Place the fish on a well-greased plate, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, dot with 
butter or margarine or add a little milk. 


2 Place the plate over a pan of boiling 
water or cooking vegetables and put the 





Figure 4 


saucepan lid or an inverted plate on top; 
steam 10-15 minutes (Figure 4). 


3 Drain well and serve with a suitable 
sauce. 


Carving whole fish 


Use a fish knife or a large flat knife or spoon. 
Work along the backbone of the fish lifting 
the flesh first off one side and then the 
other. In this way the fish can be served 
free from bones. 


FRUIT 


Fruit may be divided into three groups: 


1 fresh fruit which is served raw, stewed, 
baked or in pies and puddings; 


2 dried fruit which is served uncooked, 
stewed, or in cakes, pies and puddings; 


3 canned, quick-frozen or bottled fruit 
which can be served without cooking and 
may also be used in puddings and pies. 


SERVING RAW FRUIT 


For the preparation of fruit see page 60. 

Soft fruits such as blackcurrants, rasp- 
berries and strawberries should be sprinkled 
with caster sugar and left to stand for 
half an hour before serving. Grapefruit 
halves may also be served in this way. 

Fruits such as grapefruit, melon, pine- 
apple and strawberries may be served 
chilled. 

A bowl of assorted whole fresh fruits, for 
example, bananas, oranges, apples, pears, 
cherries, grapes and plums, can be served 
with any meal. They should be washed or 
wiped and dried just before serving. Do 
not remove cherry stalks, although it is 
usual to remove the stalks of the stone 
fruit (see page 60) and fresh figs. 


METHODS OF PREPARATION FOR 
FRUIT SALADS AND COOKING 


Apples and pears. Cooking and dessert 
varieties are available. Wash or wipe 
the fruit and remove the stalks and any 
bruised parts. For baking, leave the skin 
on but remove the core. For. stewing, 
peel, core and cut into quarters or eighths. 


continued 
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FRUIT continued 


For purée, wash and cut into sections; 
peeling is not necessary (see page 61). 

If the peeled fruit is not to be cooked 
at once, put into cold salted water 
(1 tablespoon salt to 1 quart water) to 
prevent the fruit from turning brown. 
Cover with a plate to keep the pieces of 
fruit under the water. Drain and rinse 
before using. 


Bananas. When peeled these should be 
dipped in lemon juice to prevent the 
fruit from turning brown. 


Cherries. 
stones. 


Wash, remove the stalks and 


Citrus fruits, for example grapefruit, lemon, 
Orange. TO prepare grapefruit or 
orange sections, peel thickly enough to 
remove all white pith, starting at one end 
of the fruit and removing the peel in a 
continuous strip if possible. Hold the 
fruit over a bowl to collect any juice. 
Loosen each segment and remove from 
the surrounding membrane. 

If served in their skins, wipe, then cut 
each grapefruit or orange in half at right 
angles to the point where it was attached 
to the tree. Remove the pips and with a 
sharp, pointed knife cut along each side of 
the membranes between the sections of 
fruit, loosening the flesh from each 
membrane. Then loosen the membrane 


at the outer edges and under the core. 
Lift up the core and the membrane 
should come with it, leaving behind the 
flesh. 

If the tind is\to be erated, do this 
before squeezing out the juice as it Is 
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difficult to grate afterwards. Use a 
medium-sized grater and grate only the 
yellow or orange part as the white pith 
is bitter. 

To squeeze out the juice, cut the fruit 
in half and use a lemon squeezer (below 
left) or juice extractor: 


Dried fruit. Apples, apricots, figs, pears. 
prunes. Wash, then soak overnight in 
enough water to cover the fruit. Packets 
of dried fruit are available which do not 
require soaking before cooking. 

Currants, dates, raisins, sultanas. 
Wash, drain and dry thoroughly by 
spreading out on a tray in a warm place. 


Figs (fresh). For stewing, wash the fruit 
and remove the stalks. 


Grapes. Wash and drain, remove the 
seeds and skins for fruit salad. 


Melon. Wash or wipe, then cut in sections 
lengthwise and remove the seeds from 
each section. For fruit salad remove the 
skin and cut the fruit into cubes. 


Pineapple. Peel thickly to remove all the 
skin. Take out the hard core and cut in 
4-inch slices across the fruit or in dice. 


Rhubarb. For stewing, trim the ends and 
then wash. Do not remove the skin unless 
the rhubarb is old and stringy, it is a 
better colour if the skin is left on. Cut 
into I- to 2-inch pieces. 

Soft fruits, for example black currants, 
cranberries, gooseberries, raspberries, 
strawberries. 

Remove the stalks and any damaged 
fruit. Examine for grubs. If the fruit 
is not to be used at once spread it out in 
a shallow dish. Left in a heap in a basket 
or basin the fruit soon becomes mouldy. 
If dirty, wash and drain thoroughly 
before serving. 


Currants (black, red and white). Do 
not remove the stalks until the fruit is 
to be used as the berries keep better on 
the stalks: To stalk hold the bunch of 
berries in one hand and use a fork to 
strip off the berries. 


Gooseberries. The tops and tails can 
be easily removed with kitchen scissors 
or a sharp knife. 

Stone fruits, for example apricots, damsons, 
greengages, peaches, plums. Remove 
any stalks, wash. For stewing, the fruit 
can be cooked whole, or halved and the 


stones removed. Crack some of these 
stones and cook the kernels with the 
fruit for flavour. For fruit salad remove 
the stones. 


Peaches. The skin, if thick and rough, 
should be removed by blanching for 1 
to 2 minutes (See page 22). 


Fruit salad 


The fruit used may be fresh (raw) or 
processed, or a mixture of both. 


1 Make a syrup by boiling together 
2 to 4 oz of sugar and #4 pint water. 
When the sugar has dissolved remove 
from the heat and cool. With bottled 
or canned fruits, their syrup may be used 
to moisten the salad. 


2 Prepare the fruit and cut it into small 
even-sized pieces. 


3 Pour over sufficient syrup to moisten 
well. 


4 Chill before serving if possible. 


Stewed fruit 
To stew fresh fruit 


1 Make a syrup by heating sugar and 
water together until the sugar dissolves. 
The amount of sugar depends on the 
tartness of the fruit and personal taste; 
4 oz sugar is an average amount for 1 lb 
of tart fruit and 4 pint of water; with very 
juicy fruits use less water. Flavourings 
such as cinnamon, cloves, ginger, lemon 
and orange peel, etc., may be added to 
the syrup. 


When the sugar has dissolved add the 
fruit and cook it very gently until it is 
just tender. The fruit keeps its appear- 
ance better if the liquid is kept just 
below boiling point, that is, simmering. 
Turn the fruit over in the syrup once or 
twice. 

Keep the lid on the pan for apples and 
pears to prevent them turning brown. 


N 


3 When the fruit is tender but not pulped 
place in a serving dish. ‘The cooking 
time varies with the kind of fruit and the 
degree of ripeness, but the following is a 
guide. 


Cooking pears 4-1 hour (may be 
2-3 hours for very hard varieties). 


Quartered apples and_ stone fruits 
10-20 minutes. 
Soft fruits 5-15 minutes. 


To stew dried fruit 


Proceed as above, using the soaking water 
for cooking. Less sugar is needed with 
dried fruit and it may be boiled as it is 
less likely to lose its appearance than fresh 
fruit. The cooking time depends on the age 
of the fruit, the length of time it has 
been soaked and the method of drying. 
Approximate time is 4 to 1 hour. 


Fruit puree or pulp 


This is stewed fruit rubbed through a sieve 
to make a fine smooth pulp. It is used for 
fruit fools, jellies, sauces and similar dishes. 
If a thick pulp is required do not use the 
juice, or better still, cook the fruit with 
very little liquid. The oven method is 
best for this, and gives a better flavoured 
pulp. 


To stew fruit in the oven 


1 Prepare the fruit as for stewing (see 
above). 


2 Add the sugar and enough water to 
moisten the dish, or with fruits which 
are very juicy such as soft fruits and 
rhubarb no water need be added; 
hard pears will need 4 pint to 1 Ib 
of fruit. 


3 Cover with a well-fitting lid and cook in 
a slow to moderate oven until tender. 
Cook soft fruits for 4 hour; apples and 
stone fruits for ? hour; pears for 14 to 
2 hours. 


Baked apples 


1 Prepare the fruit (see page 59). Make a 
circular slit in the skin with a sharp 
knife to prevent the skin from bursting 
during cooking. 


2 The cored apples may be stuffed with 
chopped dried fruit. Place in a shallow 
baking dish (without a lid). Add sugar 
or syrup, 1 to 2 tablespoons for each 
apple and about 4-inch of water. 


3 Bake in a moderate oven until the fruit 
is tender, basting (see page 22) occasion- 
ally with the liquid. The cooking time 
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depends on the kind and size of the fruit; 
approximately 30 to 45 minutes. Serve 
hot. 


INVALID COOKERY 


When choosing and preparing food for 
invalids care must be taken to follow the 
doctor’s instructions closely when a special 
dish is prescribed. In most instances, 
however, light, nourishing, easily digestible 
fare is all that is required. 

Avoid all foods that have been fried 
and anything heavy or rich. In every case 
the food should be carefully prepared and 
attractively served. The quantities should 
be small and cooked in individual portions 
whenever possible. All bones should be 
removed from fish, meat and poultry in 
order to make the food simpler to 
manipulate. 

Variety should be introduced both in the 
food used and in the method of preparation. 
Seasonings should be sparingly used avoid- 
ing spices, curry powder, etc. No cooking 
should be done in the sickroom itself and 
any uneaten food should be removed after 
the meal. Fresh fruit and water or fruit 
drinks should be readily available by the 
patient’s bed. 


Suggestions for alight diet 


The following menu gives suggestions for 
suitable items for inclusion in a light diet. 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit juice 
Poached egg on toast 
Bread and butter, marmalade or honey 
Tea, coffee or other beverage 


MID-MORNING 


Milk drink 
Biscuit 


LUNCH 


Tomato soup (served with thin crisp 
toast) 
Grilled plaice 
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Garden peas 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked egg custard 
Apricots 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Cream cheese sandwich 
Plain cake 
Tea 


SUPPER 


Boiled ham 

Small green salad 
Portion of fresh fruit 
Bread and butter 
Tea or coffee, etc. 


BEDTIME 


Milk drink 
Biscuit 


MEAT 


Meat, which is the muscle, bone and fat of 
the animal, includes beef, lamb, mutton, 
pork and veal. Offal includes brains, 
heart, kidney, liver, sweetbread, etc., which 
are the internal organs. Meat from the 
parts of the animal which are exercised 
a great deal in life, such as the legs and 
neck, has more connective tissue. This is a 
tough substance which binds muscles 
together and the meat is therefore tougher. 
This meat has a coarse grain and may be 
used as mince or cooked slowly by stewing 
or braising, when the moist heat will turn 
much of the tough connective tissue into 
gelatin, which is, of course, tender. 

Where joints have been boned and the 
outside edges of the meat (which has been 
exposed to the bacteria in the air) has 
been rolled inside before cooking, the 
joint must be well cooked in order to 
destroy the bacteria. 

Meat from a freshly killed animal is 
tough and it should not be cooked until it 
has been ‘hung’ so that the meat will 
mature and certain changes take place in 
the acidity of the muscle. Time required 
for maturing varies with the animal, 
but reliable butchers sell only meat which 
has been hung for the correct time. 


The acidity of vinegar, which can be 
added before or during cooking, helps to 
make the flesh more tender (see ‘Marinade’, 
page 26); tomatoes, lemon juice, cider and 
wine have the same effect. 


Beef is deep red in colour with fat dis- 
persed throughout the flesh which gives 
it a marbled appearance. The fat is 
pale yellow with a firm texture. 


Lamb and mutton have flesh which is 
lighter in colour than beef; the fat is 
white and relatively hard. 


Pork has pale pink flesh. The fat is white 
and is softer than that of beef or mutton. 
Pork used to be considered out of season 
when there was not an ‘R’ in the month, 
but with the introduction of cold storage. 
pork is sold throughout the year al- 
though many people find it rather rich 
for a meal on a warm day. 


Bacon is the meat of the pig, salted and 
cured. The fat should be firm and white, 
the flesh a pink colour. 


Veal. This is the meat of a young calf. 
The flesh is delicate pale pink with a 
small amount of firm white fat whilst 
the bones possess a high ratio of carti- 
lage. 


CHILLED AND FROZEN MEAT 


During sea transport frozen meat is Stored 
at approximately 14° F, and chilled meat at 
about 30°F, that is, slightly above the 
freezing point of meat. 

Frozen meat is usually sold in the thawed 
state. Joints of meat may be subsequently 
quick-frozen by the butcher and sold 
while still frozen. If the meat is allowed to 
thaw for a few hours before cooking the 
cooking time will be shorter and less fuel 
will be required. 


Cuts and choice of meat 

for the various 

methods of cooking 

The methods of cutting meat vary in 
different parts of the country. Thecuts given 


on pages 65-67 are those used for London 
and the Home Counties. 


HOW TO PREPARE MEAT FOR COOKING 


Fresh meat 
Salted meat 
Brain (calf’s and 
sheep’s) 
Cheek (pig’s) 
$ 


Feet (calf’s and cow 
heei) 


Ears (pig’s) 
Feet (pig’s) Wash well. 


Head (calf’s) 


Cut in half, remove brains. 


Wipe the surface with a clean, damp cloth. 


Soak in cold water if very salt, 3 to 4 hours or longer. The 
degree of saltiness can be stated by the butcher. 


Soak in cold salted water until all blood is removed (1: hour 
approximately) and remove skin and fibres. 


If salted, soak in cold water. 


Usually sold prepared for cooking. 


Soak in cold water 5 to 6 hours. 


Wash and soak in salted water until 


Head (pig’s, fresh) 





all the blood is removed. Change the water several times, then 
blanch (see page 22). 


Scald in boiling water, remove hairs by scraping the skin. Split 
the head and remove the brain, eyés and snout. Wash thoroughly. 
Soak overnight in cold salted water. Rinse and drain. 


continued 
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HOW TO 


PREPARE MEAT FOR COOKING 


continued 





Head (pig’s, salted) 
Head (sheep’s) | 


Heart (any) 


Kidneys (any) 
Liver (any) 
Oxtail and Calf’s tail 


Wash and dry. 


Sweetbreads 


Tongue (calf’s) 
(ox, salted) 
(sheep’s and 
pig’s) 
Tripe 





Soak 3-4 hours in cold water. 


Wash in several waters and soak 1 hour in cold saited water, 
then blanch (see page 22). 


Wash in several waters and leave to soak in cold salted water for 
1 hour. Squeeze out all the blood. 


Remove fat, skin and hard core, wash and dry. 


Wash, dry, and cut into joints. 


Soak in cold salted water for 1 hour. Blanch (see page 22). Leave 
until cold before cooking. 


Boil with the head. 
Soak in cold water for 2 to 3 hours. 
Soak in salt water for 2 hours, then blanch (see page 22). 


Usually sold prepared for cooking. 





To boil 


Boiling is used for compact joints of meat. 

When boiling a large joint such as silverside 

tie it securely with string to prevent it 

losing shape during cooking. 

1 Use a pan just large enough to hold the 
meat, with cold or boiling water to cover. 
The less liquid, the better will be the 
flavour. 


2 Add a bouquet garni (see page 23), an 
onion and seasoning. Allow the water 


to simmer, never to boil. Skim when 
necessary. For cooking times, see 
pages 68-70. 


3 If the meat is to be served hot, root 
vegetables cut into large pieces may be 
cooked with the meat. These should 
be added about 1 hour before the meat 
is cooked. 

If the liquid is not too salt it will make 
an excellent stock for lentil, bean or 
vegetable soup, gravy and sauces. 


4 If the meat is to be served cold, leave it 
to cool in the liquid. 


To braise 


This is a combination of steaming and 
roasting or baking and is very good for 
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cheaper cuts of meat. The meat is cooked 
on a bed of vegetables. If fat joints are 
used it is wise to remove surplus fat before 
cooking or the vegetables and gravy will 
be greasy. 


1 Brown the meat as in ‘Pot Roasting’, 
page 69, then remove it from the sauce- 
pan and lightly fry the sliced, diced or 
‘chunked’ mixed root vegetables. Drain 
off the surplus dripping. 


2 Add a bouquet garni and seasoning 
to taste, then put in stock or water just 
to cover the vegetables. 


Ww 


Place the meat on top of the vegetables, 
put the lid on the pan and simmer 
gently until the meat is tender. Allow 
the same time as for ‘Slow Roasting’, 
Method 3, page 68. 

Braising may also be done in a casserole 
in the oven. 


4 Serve the meat coated with a sauce 
made by reducing the cooking liquid to a 
coating consistency. Garnish the meat 
with the vegetables if these are not over- 
cooked. 


continued on page 6/7 
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CLOD 10 BLADE & CHUCK 8 LEG OF MUTTON CUT 11 
Stew Stew Braise roast 

TOP RIB 12 FLANK 15 THIN FLANK 16 
Braise, roast Boil, braise Boil, stew 
SILVERSIDE 2 LEG OF BEEF 1 TONGUE 

Braise, roast Stew Boil 

Pickled: Boil Pickled Boil 
LIVER TRIPE HEART 

Fry, stew Fry, stew Braise, roast, stew 
COW-HEEL OX-TAIL SUET 

Jelly Braise, stew Pastry, puddings 





BELLY 3 
Roast 
Salted: Boil 
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Roast Roast 
Chops: Fry, grill Chops: Fry, grill 
HEAD 5 BLADE 6 HAND 7 
Roast as Boar’s Head Roast Roast 
Salted: Boil Salted: Boil 
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STREAKY 9 
Rashers: Fry, grill 
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BEST BACK 13 GAMMON 11 
Rashers. Fry, grill Bake, boil, braise 
Rashers: Pry, grill 
LONG BACK 12 TOP BACK 14 COLLAR 15 FLANK 10 
Boil Boil, braise Boil Boil 


Rashers: Fry, grill | Rashers’ Fry, grill Rashers: Fry, grill | Rashers: Fry, grill 


LAMB AND VEAL | 





SHOULDER 1 LOIN 3 BEST END NECK 2 
Braise, roast : Braise, roast Braise, roast’ 














Chops: Fry, grill Chops: Fry, grill 


MIDDLE NECK & SCRAG 6 
Stew 


HEAD KIDNEY 
Boil Fry, grill 


BRAINS LIVER 
Boil Fry, grill 


TONGUE HEART 
Boil, braise Braise, roast, 
Pickled: Boi 
ickled: Boil stew LEG 5 
BREAST 4 CALF-TAIL SWEETBREAD Boil, braise, roast 
Stew, stuff & roast Stew Braise, fry, stew Leg cutlets: Fry, grill 
continued from page 64 
To fry 3 Lean meat needs brushing with melted 
For suitable cuts for frying see Meat Charts, fat or oil before grilling. 
on pages 65-67 above. 4 Turn the meat once or twice during 


For general information on frying see grilling, taking care not to pierce the 


‘Fats’, page 53-54. surface or the juices will run out. 

To grill Foods which require more than 5 minutes 
cooking (see Grilling Time Table on the 
following page) should be cooked more 
slowly after they have browned. 

The slower cooking is done either by 

reducing the heat of the grill or by 

2 Grease the grill rack before placing the moving the food further away from 
food on it. the heat. 


1 Follow the method of grilling recom- 
mended by the manufacturer of the 
stove but remember that the grill must be 
red-hot before cooking is started. 
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GRILLING TIME-TABLE 
(The times depend to a large extent on the thickness of the food) 





Bacon rasher 2—5 minutes. 


Beef steak 
well-done. 


Gammon rasher 5-10 minutes. 


Kidneys (sheep’s and 6-10 minutes. 
pig’s) 

Liver (calf’s and 
sheep’s) 


10-20 minutes. 


Mutton chops 10-20 minutes. 


Mutton cutlets 7-10 minutes. 
Pork or Veal chops 20 minutes. 


Poussin (see page 80), 20-30 minutes. 


flattened and skew- 
ered. 


Sausages (Beef & Pork) 
(Chipolatas) 








15 minutes. 


10 minutes. 





10-20 minutes depending on whether preferred underdone or 





INFRA-RED COOKERY 


This means cooking by infra-red radiation 
and results in a great reduction in cooking 
time, for example a steak may be grilled in 
1 minute. Instructions supplied by the 
manufacturers should be carefully followed. 


To roast 


The following three methods of roasting 
are those most commonly used. The choice 
of method depends on personal prefer- 
ence, and on the other foods which are to 
be cooked at the same time. A covered or 
uncovered roasting tin can be used. 


Method | 


The meat is browned or ‘seared’ at a very 
high temperature for a short time and the 
cooking finished at a lower temperature. 
Searing the meat tends to cause shrinkage 
of the joint but many people like the well- 
flavoured outer coat produced by this 
method. 


1 Place the meat in the roasting tin; if 
the joint is lean, add some extra fat or 
dripping. 
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2 Put it in a very hot oven (450° F) for 
15 to 20 minutes or until the meat is 
brown. 


3 Reduce the heat to moderately hot 
(375° F) and continue cooking. For 
cooking time, see pages 69-70. 


This process may be reversed, that is, 
the meat is cooked at 375° F and the tem- 
perature raised to 450° F for the last 15 to 
20 minutes of cooking. This method is 
useful if foods such as potatoes or York- 
shire pudding are being cooked in the 
same oven. 


Method 2 


The oven temperature is unchanged 
throughout cooking. Proceed as in Method 
1 but place the meat in a moderate oven 
(350—375° F) and keep it at this temperature 
throughout cooking. 


Method 3 


Slow roasting, when the meat is cooked as 
in Method 2, but in a moderately slow oven 
(325° F). Meat cooked this way takes 


longer than the other methods but gives 
good results even with tougher joints. 


Pot roasting. The meat is cooked in a little 
fat in a saucepan with the lid on. It is 
useful for cooking small joints and birds if 
no oven is available but a thick heavy 
saucepan is essential. 


1 Melt enough fat to cover the bottom of 
the saucepan. 


2 When the fat is hot, brown the joint well 
on all sides. Lift out the meat, place 
2 or 3 meat skewers in the bottom of the 
pan and rest the joint on these. This 
prevents the meat from sticking to the 
pan. The joint should just touch the fat. 


3 Put the lid on (which must fit tightly) 
reduce the heat and cook slowly. Allow 
the same time as for slow roasting, see 
‘Roasting’, Method 3. If the joint is 


lean, baste occasionally. 


4 Prepared root vegetables and potatoes 
can be cooked round the meat. 


Basting is not necessary with a fatty joint, 
especially if the fat side is uppermost. Lean 
joints are improved by basting, and so is the 
crackling of pork. Poultry, game and offal 
should be basted every 15 to 30 minutes, or 


alternatively, strips of fat bacon may be laid 
across the top (see ‘ Barding’, page 83). 


Ham may be roasted enclosed in a dough. 

1 Mix a firm dough with flour and water. 

2 Cover the joint completely in the dough. 

3 Place this in a roasting tin containing hot 
fat. Baste immediately. This helps the 
dough to set. Bake in a moderately hot 
oven basting every 20 minutes to prevent 
the dough from cracking. 

4 Cook 20 minutes per lb and 20 minutes 
over. If the joint is over 15 Ib in weight, 
boil for | hour before roasting. 

5 When cooked, peel off the crust. The 
skin will be removed with the crust. 
Sprinkle the outer layer of fat with 
breadcrumbs. 


To stew 


When making any type of stew it is im- 
portant to remember: 


1 Not to add too much liquid. 


2 To use onions or leeks, mixed vegetables, 
herbs and spices to give a good flavour. 


3 To allow sufficient time for slow cooking 
(14-3 hours). 


ROASTING AND BOILING TIME-TABLE 
There will be variations in cooking time, but this table may be used as a guide 





Meat Roasting methods 


i and 2 (page 68) 


Beef and Mutton... | thick cut: 20 min 
per lb and 20 min 


over 


thin cut: 15 min per 
lb and 15 min over 


Lamb .. 20 min per lb and 20 


min over 


Pork thick cut: 30 min per 
lb and 30 min over 
thin cut: 25 min per 


lb and 25 min over 


Veal 25 min per Ib and 25 
min over 

approx. 1 hr for a 
3 1b bird (drawn 


weight) 


Chicken and Duck 








Roasting method 
3 (page 68) 


Boiling 
(page 64) 





30 min per lb and 30 


min over 


20 min per Ib and 20 
min over 


30 min per Ib and 30 
min over 


40 min per lb and 40 
min over 
35 min per lb and 25 
min over 


35 min per Ib and 35 
min over 





fresh: 20 min per Ib 


and 20 min over 


pickled salt beef: 25 
min per lb and 25 min 
over 


fresh: 20 min per lb 
and 20 min over 

salt (bacon and ham): 
25 min per Ib and 25 
min over 


20 min per Ib and 20 


min over 
(Chicken) 1-2 
according to size 


hr 





continued 
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ROASTING AND 


Meat 


Goose .. 


Turkey. . 


Venison 
Heart 


Tongue 


Method of 
serving 


Boiled 
Braised 


Fried and grilled 
steak 

Hamburger 

Minced beef 

Roast 

Stewed 


Boiled 
Braised 
Fried or grilled chop 


Roast mutton 

Roast lamb 

Boiled bacon and 
gammon 

Boiled salt pork 

Fried or grilled chop 


Fried or grilled 
gammon 
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BOILING TIME-TABLE continued 


Roasting methods 
| and 2 (page 68) 


Roasting method 
3 (page 68) 





2-3 hr according to 
size 

drawn weight 

7-10 lb 2 hr 

10-12 1b 3 hr | 
15-20 Ib 34 hr | 


20-30 min per lb 


Calf 2hr 
Sheep 14 hr 





For roasting game birds see page 83. 


WHAT TO SERVE WITH MEAT 


Boiling 
(page 64) 


Calf cooked in the 
head 3-4 hr; ox 3-34 
hr; sheep 14 hr 


Sauces and accompaniments 


BEEF 


White, parsley, or horseradish sauce. 
Tomato or horseradish sauce. 
currant, cranberry, etc. 
Mushroom sauce. Parsley butter. 
onion rings. Watercress. 

Tomato sauce. Fried onion rings. 
Toast sippets (see page 27). 


Dumplings. 
Sharp flavoured jelly such as red 


Grated horseradish. Fried 


Horseradish sauce or grated horseradish. Yorkshire pudding. 


Dumplings. 


LAMB or MUTTON 


Caper, fennel, onion or parsley sauce. 


Red currant jelly. 


Mint sauce. Sharp flavoured jelly. Pickled cucumber. 
Mint sauce. Mint or sharp flavoured jelly. Tomato or mushroom 


sauce. Parsley butter. Watercress. 
Onion sauce. 
Savoury stuffing. 


Mint sauce or jelly. 
PORK 


Parsley or caper sauce. Pease pudding. 


Sharp flavoured jelly, particularly red currant. 


Tomato sauce. Pease pudding. Dumplings. 


Apple or tomato sauce. 
apple slices. 
Apple sauce or fried apple. 


Fried apple or onion rings. 


Hot pine- 
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WHAT TO SERVE WITH MEAT continued 


Method of 
serving 


Roast 


Sausages 


Sauces and accompaniments 


PORK—continued 
Cranberry or apple sauce. Sage and onion stuffing. Baked or 
fried apples. Orange segments. 


Apple, tomato or bread sauce. Fried apple rings. Fried bacon. 
Fried onions. Sauerkraut. 





Roast beef, lamb or mutton and pork all may be served cold with 


pickles or chutneys as accompaniments. 





Fried or grilled chops 
and cutlets 

Calf’s head (boiled) 

Fried liver 

Roast or braised 








VEAL 
Tomato, celery or apple sauce. Fried apples. Lemon. Fried 
chopped onion and mushroom. Hot pineapple slices. 
Vinaigrette sauce with brains. Parsley sauce. 
Bacon. Savoury stuffing. Fried onion rings. 
Grilled or boiled ham, bacon or salt pork. Savoury stuffing. 
Lemon. 





Carving 


The secret of good carving is to cut across 
the grain of the meat. Beef and ham should 
be cut thinly, and lamb, mutton, pork and 
veal in thicker slices. 





The diagrams show 


how to carve joints which beginners find ‘EG OF LAMB 


difficult. The dotted lines give an indica- 
tion of bone structure. 


LEG OF LAMB OR MUTTON, PORK 
AND HAM. Make an incision above the 
knuckle at‘ A’. Then, with knife slanting, 
cut slices in the order shown in the dia- 
gram. Finally, cut away the flesh from the 


bone in neat slices. 


RIBS OF BEEF. Run the knife along the 
bone ‘A’ to‘ B’ and slice downwards at 1. 


SIRLOIN OF BEEF. Remove the bone 
‘A’ to ‘B’, if cut at ‘B’ before cooking. 
Turn the joint over and carve the fillet in 
4-inch slices across the joint. Turn the 
joint back and carve section 2 in long 


slices. 


SHOULDER OF LAMB OR MUTTON. 
Turn the joint over, and holding the bone 
with a table-napkin, cut the slices under the 
blade bone at ‘A’, keeping the knife on 
the slant and cutting the slices outward. 
Turn the joint back and cut slices 1 and 2. 





RIBS OF BEEF 


SIRLOIN OF BEEF 








SHOULDER OF LAMB 


The blade bone is raised and somewhat CALF’S HEAD. Cut lengthwise to 
like a chicken’s breast-bone. Carve both loosen flesh. Slice across the cheek and 


sides at 3, carve 4. 


serve some meat from each part of the head. 
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MILK 


Milk is an exceptionally valuable food for 
both children and adults. Various types 
of cow’s milk are obtainable both in liquid 
and dried forms, the latter being used 
mainly for infant feeding. 


Fresh milk 


All fresh milk which is sold must reach 
a specified minimum standard. Channel 
Island, Jersey, Guernsey and South Devon 
milks have a higher fat content and are 
always clearly labelled. 


PASTEURIZED MILK is subjected to a 
mild form of heat treatment which, by 
destroying any harmful bacteria, makes the 
milk safe. 


STERILIZED MILK is _ homogenized 
before processing so that the cream does 
not rise to the top. 

Bottles have an _ airtight seal and 
sterilization, like pasteurization, destroys 
any harmful bacteria. 


TUBERCULIN TESTED MILK is pro- 
duced from cows which are subjected to a 
periodical tuberculin test, thus ensuring 
that the cows are free from infection. Most 
tuberculin tested milk is also pasteurized. 
Milk is easily contaminated by bacteria; 
therefore, to improve its keeping quality 
and to destroy any harmful bacteria it is 
generally pasteurized and sterilized. 

It is advisable to scald milk which has 
not been so treated before using it for 
drinking purposes. 


To keep milk fresh 


All milk should be kept covered after the 
bottle has been opened. Do not mix new 
milk with old unless it is to be used at once. 

In very hot weather if no refrigerator is 
available milk can be scalded as soon as it 
is delivered. This prevents it from souring 
so rapidly by destroying some of the bac- 
teria responsible. 


(See also page 15). 


To scald milk 


Heat the milk gently in a heavy uncovered 
pan, a double saucepan, or a basin ina pan 
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of water until almost boiling, that is, until 
bubbles begin to appear round the edges. 
Then pour into a clean jug, and cool as 
rapidly as possible by standing in a bowl of 
cold water. 


Canned milks 


These are more concentrated than fresh 
milk because some of the water is removed 
during processing. They may be diluted 
with water, following the directions on the 
can. 

There are two main kinds of canned milk. 


FULL CREAM UNSWEETENED CON- 
DENSED OR EVAPORATED MILK. 
This is made from whole milk, but with no 
added sugar. It is quite sterile while in the 
can, but once opened, the keeping time is 
limited, and it should be treated as fresh 
milk. 


SWEETENED CONDENSED MILK. This 
is made from whole or skimmed milk with 
added sugar. It is thicker than fresh milk 
and tends to thicken further with long 
Storage. The sugar helps to preserve the 
milk as well as to sweeten it and once 
opened it will keep in good condition for 
several days. 


Dried milk 


Nearly all the water is removed during the 
manufacture of dried milk which may be 
full cream, partly skimmed or skimmed. 
Each type reconstitutes with water giving 
milk similar to that from which it was made 
and the instructions provided should be 
followed. The two varieties of National 
Dried Milk, full cream and partly skimmed 
(half-cream) are fortified with vitamin D 
and many proprietary brands of milk- 
based infant foods are fortified with vitamin 
D and other nutrients. 

Dried milk should be kept with the lid 
on in a dry place. 


Cultured or fermented miiks 


For example, yoghourt. This is prepared 
commercially from ‘fresh cow’s milk. It is 


semi-solid and creamy in texture and is 
usually eaten alone or with sugar, fruit or 
cinnamon. Yoghourt can be incorporated 
in soups, fish, meat, poultry and egg dishes 
and in sauces and fillings. 


Ways of including milk 
inthe menu 


Milk can be drunk as a beverage but it may 
also be used in other ways. It is important 
to incorporate milk in cooked dishes for 
young children and also for invalids and 
old people. 


Some ways of including milk in the menu 
are suggested below, further details are 
given under the relevant sections: 


As a drink, hot or cold and with or without 
added flavourings. 


As an accompaniment to breakfast cereals, 
porridge, fruit and puddings. 


As a cooking liquor, for example, for fish, 
meat, vegetables. 


In soups, sweet and savoury sauces, batters 
and pancakes. 


For mixing in cakes, scones, breads, etc. 


For puddings, for example, with cereals 
and with eggs, also as junket or in ice- 
cream. 


Ice-cream 
There are many recipes for ice-cream which 
can be easily made in a household refri- 
gerator. 

To obtain a smooth, even texture free 
from ice crystals, it is generally necessary 
to beat the mixture again when it is half 
frozen. 


Junket 


1 pint milk 
1 teaspoon rennet 
4 OZ sugar 


— 


Dissolve the sugar in the milk and warm 
to blood heat (about 100° F). If the milk 
is hotter than this the junket will not set. 


2 Pour on to the rennet. Flavourings may 
be added, for example, vanilla or coffee. 


3 Stir then do not disturb until set. Junket 


may take up to 4 an hour to set. 
4 A little nutmeg may be grated on top. 


5 Junket should not be touched until it is 
served because once it is cut the curd 
and whey separate. 

Junket cannot be made with boiled or 
dried milk. 

Any left over junket can be made into 
curd cheese cakes. 


Sour milk and buttermilk 


These milks can be used in place of fresh 
milk for mixing breads and scones, or the 
buttermilk may be drunk. 

Sour milk can also be used to make 
cream cheese. 


Sour milk cheese 


Put the sour milk into a basin and heat over 
hot water until the curd separates. Place 
a piece of scalded buttef muslin in a 
strainer and pour the milk, through. Tie 
the ends of the muslin together, hang over 
a basin and leave to drip for 24 hours. 
Remove the curd from the bag, season with 
salt and pepper. 


Cream 


This is the fatty portion of milk which is 
obtained either by allowing the butter fat 
to rise to the surface or by mechanical 
separation. Fresh cream can be purchased 
as double (thick) and single (pouring) 
cream. For whipped cream use the thick 
variety. Where possible chill the cream 
first and return to the refrigerator after 
whipping. The addition of sugar will 
decrease the stiffness and it is, therefore, 
better to add this to the cream when whipped 
and in moderation. Allow approximately 
1 oz to $ pint. A stiffly whisked white of 
egg can be added to whipped cream. It 
will make it fluffier and help it to go further. 

Cream has many uses in cookery. It can 
be used as a garnish or accompaniment for 
most sweets, and incorporated in such 
items as soups, sauces, mousses and cream 
moulds. 
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PASTRY 


Keep the utensils, ingredients and the 
hands as cool as possible during the 
preparation of pastry and work in a cool 
place. 


To prepare 


1 Sift the flour and salt to remove lumps 
and mix in air. 


2 Use the finger tips only when rubbing in 
the fat, lifting the hands up out of the 
basin and rubbing the fat in lightly. 
Continue until the mixture looks like 
fine breadcrumbs. 


3 Plain flour should be used for all pastry 


containing fat in the proportion of half 
or more than the weight of flour. 


4 Mix to the correct consistency with cold 
water using a knife, for example, short 
crust to a firm dough and suet crust to a 
soft dough. 


5 Flour the pastry board or table very light- 
ly, roll out the dough evenly with quick, 
short strokes, and do not handle more 
than necessary. 


If the pastry is not to be used at once, 
store, if possible in a refrigerator. If it is 
well wrapped in floured greaseproof paper 
and a polythene bag, it can be kept in a 
deep-freeze cabinet indefinitely. Remove 
from the refrigerator about an hour before 
use to allow the pastry to soften. 





INGREDIENTS AND BAKING TEMPERATURES 
FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF PASTRY 
(8 oz plain flour used) 


























Type Number Other Oven 
of Uses of Fat ingredients | temperature 
pastry rollings 
Cheese | 1 Vegetable or 1 3 to 4 oz 4 oz grated Moderately hot 
savoury flans (butter or hard cheese 
2 Cheese straws margarine) | } teaspoon 
and biscuits mustard 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 egg yolk 
4 teaspoon cay- 
enne pepper 
Choux | 1 Eclairs and — 4 oz (butter | 6 eggs 
cream buns or marga@ | 4 pint boiling | Moderately hot 
2 Cheese aigrettes rine) water (or fry at 
(fried) 350-360° F) 
Flaky 1 Patties (sweet or 5-6 60z (as Very hot 
savoury) rough puff) 
2 Meat pies —_—_—_—_——| Squeeze of 
Rough | 3 Sausage rolls lemon juice Hot 
Puff 4 Mince pies 3-4 5 oz (lard, | 1 teaspoor salt 
5 Eccles cakes butter or 
marga- 
rine or a 
mixture) 























INGREDIENTS AND BAKING TEMPERATURES FOR DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF PASTRY continued 
Type Number Other Oven 
of Uses of Fat Ingredients | temperature 
pastry rollings 
Flan Fruit flan 1 4 oz (butter 4+ oz caster | Hot 
or marga- sugar 
rine) 1 teaspoon salt 
1 egg yolk 

Short Fruit or meat pies, 1 4 oz (equal | 1 teaspoon salt | Hot 

crust tarts and pastries quantities 
of butter or 
margarine 
and lard or 
3 oz lard and 
1 oz butter 
or margarine 
for a shorter 
pastry) 

Suet 1 Steamed or boil- 1 3-4 oz (suet) | 1 teaspoon salt | Moderately 
ed fruit and 1 teaspoon bak-| hot (or steam 
meat puddings ing powder or boil for 

2 Roly-poly or 14-2 hr) 
jam and syrup 
layer puddings 
which can be 
baked, steamed 
or boiled 








Cheese pastry 


1 Sift the flour, salt and pepper into a 
bowl and rub in the fat. 


2 Add the finely grated cheese. The cheese 
should be as dry as possible so that it 
blends evenly and does not form lumps. 


3 Beat the egg yolk with 1 to 2 teaspoons 
cold water. Add sufficient liquid to the 
dry ingredients to mix to a firm dough. 
Bind with the fingers. 


4 Turn on to a lightly floured board and 
roll out as required. 


Choux pastry 


Choose a saucepan which is large enough 
for beating the eggs. 


1 Put the butter or margarine into the pan 
and add boiling water gradually, stirring 


all the time. When the fat has melted, 
add the flour, stirring vigorously. 


2 Cook gently until the mixture is thick 
and does not stick to the pan. 


3 Remove from the heat and cool slightly. 


4 Add the unbeaten eggs, one at a time, 
beating each thoroughly into the mixture 
before adding the next. Beat vigorously 
again after all the egg has been added. 
The pastry should be smooth and of a 
consistency which may be piped easily 
and still retain its shape. 


Eclairs 
Allow approximately 4 oz pastry for 12 
éclairs. 


1 Put the pastry into a forcing bag with a 
plain pipe of 4-inch diameter, and pipe 
out lengths of 3 to 4 inches on to a 
greased baking sheet. 
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2 Bake until well-risen, crisp, and a light 
brown colour. 


3 Remove from the oven, slit down the 
sides with a sharp pointed knife to let 
the steam escape, and leave to cool. 


4 When cold, fill and ice, but this should not 
be done until the last minute as the éclairs 
will go soft if kept. 


Flaky pastry 
1 Sift the flour and salt into a bowl. 


2 Blend the fats with a palette knife to get 
an even consistency and divide into four 
equal portions; rub one portion into 
the flour. 


3 Mix to a soft dough with cold water to 
which a few drops of lemon juice have 
been added. 





4 Roll out into a rectangular strip, about 
6 to 7 inches wide, keeping the ends 
‘square and the sides even. 


5 Using a knife distribute the second 
quarter of fat in small pieces over the 
top two-thirds of the strip, leaving a 
small margin at the edges (Figure 1). 


Fold the fat-free bottom third of the 
pastry on to the fat (Figure 2), then fold 
down the top third on to this (Figure 3), 
and seal the edges to enclose the air by 
pressing with the rolling pin. Put aside 
to cool, if possible in a refrigerator, in 
which it should be covered. The pastry 
should be quite cold so the fat is not soft 
and will not blend into the dough. 


7 With the fold on the left hand side, roll 
out the pastry as before and repeat 
stages 5 and 6 until all the fat has been 
used, giving the pastry a half-turn before 
rolling. This should be in the same 
direction each time. 


oO 


8 Roll, fold, and seal once again and set 
aside to cool and relax for half an hour 
before use. It is very important to fold 
and roll evenly and to keep the pastry 
in shape otherwise it will not rise evenly 
when cooked. 


Sausage rolls 


Allow approximately 8 oz pastry and 12 oz 
sausage meat for 20 sausage rolls. 


1 Roll out the pastry thinly (about 4 inch) 
into a long rectangle. 


2 Prepare the sausage meat. Skin if using 
sausages and work into a long thin roll, 
the Iength of the piece of pastry and 
slightly less than half the width. Place 
the sausage meat on the strip, damp the 
edges of the pastry, then fold the pastry 
over and press down lightly (Figure 4). 


3 Knock up the edges by placing the first 
finger lightly along the upper edge, 
tap sharply with the back of a knife. 
This lifts the pastry along the horizontal 
edge. 


4 Brush with beaten egg then cut the strip 
into even pieces. Make two or three cuts 
in each roll with scissors (Figure 5). 


N 


Place on a baking sheet and bake until 
well-browned. 





Rough puff pastry 


1 Sift the flour and salt into a bowl. 


2 Cut the fat into pieces about the size of a 
walnut and add to the flour. 


3 Mix to a soft dough with cold water to 
which 1 teaspoon lemon juice has been 
added. 


4 Roll into a rectangular strip keeping the 
ends square and the sides even. Fold 
the pastry in three and roll in the same 
way as flaky pastry and repeat three 
times. Set aside to cool for half an hour 
before use. 


Patty cases 


Allow approximately 8 oz pastry for 15 
patty cases. 


1 Roll out the pastry to 43-inch thickness. 


2 Cut into rounds using a 2-inch cutter. 
mark the centre of each round with a 
l-inch cutter; this portion will, when 
cooked, form a lid to the patty case. 


Brush lightly with beaten egg and bake 
for approximately 15 minutes. 


3 Lift up the lids, and scoop out the 


uncooked dough from the centre of 
the patty cases. 


4 Return to the oven for a few minutes to 


dry. 


Fian pastry 


1 


Sift the flour and salt into a bowl and 
rub in the fat lightly. 


Add the sugar. 


Beat the egg yolk with 1 to 2 teaspoons 
cold water. 

Add sufficient liquid to the dry ingredients 
to mix to a firm dough. Bind with the 
fingers. 


Turn out on to a lightly floured board and 
roll out as required. 


Flan cases 


Allow approximately 8 oz pastry for a 
7-inch flan ring. 


Quantity, 6 portions. 


1 


Place the flan ring on a baking sheet. If 
a flan ring is not available use a sandwich 
tin. 


Roll out the pastry into a round 4-inch 
to 4-inch thick and about 1 inch larger 
than the flan ring. Ease the pastry into 
the ring and press lightly into position. 
Trim the edges either with a sharp knife 
or by rolling across the top of the ring 
with a rolling pin. 


Prick the bottom lightly, place a piece of 
greased paper, greased side down, inside 
the pastry case and half fill with dried 
peas or beans (Figure 10), which should 
always be kept for this purpose. This 
prevents the pastry from rising and is 
called ‘ baking blind’. When the pastry 
is almost cooked, remove the beans and 
return the empty case to the oven for 
about 5 minutes. 


Lift off the baking tray, remove the flan 
ring and cool on a cooling tray. 





Short crust pastry 


1 Sift the flour and salt into a bowl. 


2 Rub the fat lightly into the flour with the 
finger tips. (A teaspoon of sugar can be 
added to pastry which is to be used for 
fruit pies.) 


3 Mix to a stiff dough with a knife, using 
very little cold water (approximately 5 
teaspoons to 4 lb flour). Bind together 
with the fingers. 


4 Turn out on to a board, sprinkled with 
a minimum amount of flour, and roll out 
lightly. The thickness of the pastry 
depends on its use. 


To cover a pie 


Allow approximately 6 oz pastry for a 
9-inch pie dish. 


Quantity, 6 portions. 


1 Fill the dish well and if the contents are 
likely to shrink considerably during 
cooking, use a pie funnel to hold up the 
pastry. This is placed in the centre of a 
small dish or one may be used at each 
end of a large dish. For a fruit pie, 
add enough water (or juice) to cover the 
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bottom of the dish. For a meat pie half 
fill the dish with water or stock. 


2 Roll out the pastry to the shape of the 
dish but about 1 inch larger all round and 
approximately }-inch thick. Cut off a 
strip of the pastry to fit the rim of the pie 
dish. Damp the rim of the dish and 
place this strip on it joining the ends. 
Damp the surface of the pastry. 


3 Place the large piece of pastry over the 
rolling pin to lift it and lay it gently on 
top of the pie, taking care not to stretch 
it. Press down lightly at the edges. 


4 To trim the edges hold the pie dish on the 
left hand and cut round the dish with a 
sharp knife with sharp outward move- 
ments. 


5 Placing the first finger lightly along the 

upper edge of the pastry, knock up the 
edges with the back of a floured knife, 
sharply tapping, and lifting the pastry 
along the horizontal edge (Figure 6). 
Then scallop, by pushing lightly forward 
with the thumb and drawing the back of 
the knife upwards (Figure 7). 
The space between the scallops depends 
on the pie filling, #-inch to 1-inch for 
savoury and #-inch to }-inch for sweet 
fillings. 


6 The pastry can be glazed with milk, egg, 
or egg white and caster sugar before 
baking according to the type of pie. 
Make a small cut in the centre of the 
crust to let the steam escape. Ifa pie 
funnel is used, the slit should be over 
this. 


A (covered) plate tart 
or a 
double crust tart 


Allow approximately 12 oz pastry for a 
9-inch plate. 


Quantity, 6 portions. 

1 Cut the pastry into two, one piece 
slightly larger than the other. 
Roll the smaller piece to an even round 
slightly larger than the plate and about 
4-inch thick. 
Lift this over a rolling pin on to the 
plate, trim the overhanging edges and 
press down lightly. 


2 Add the filling (fresh fruit needs no added 
water), making sure there is sufficient 


filling to come at least level with the rim 
of the plate. 


Roll out the second piece of pastry 
approximately 2 inches larger than the 
plate, slightly thicker than the bottom 
+ inch to } inch). 

Moisten the edge of the pie and lift the 


top on. Ease it into position without 
stretching. 


Glaze, knock up the edges and scallop as 
for a pie. Cuta slit in the centre to allow 
the steam to escape (Figure 8). 


Figure 8 





An open tart 


Allow approximately 8 oz pastry for a 
9-inch plate. 


Quantity, 6 portions. 


Roll the pastry into a round }-inch to 
34-inch thick and about 3 inches larger 
than the plate. 


Cut off a strip of pastry wide enough to 
fit the rim of the plate, and place in 
position on the rim. Damp lightly. Lift 
the large piece over a rolling pin on to the 
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plate ease it gently, taking care not to 
Stretch it. 


Trim the edge with a sharp knife as for a 
pie. 


Place the filling in the centre. 


Lattice top 
for an open tart 


Proceed as in to make ‘An open tart’ 
for stages 1, 2, 3 and 4, but omitting to 
put the extra strip of pastry on to the rim 
of the plate; trim this to }-inch wide and 
to fit the rim, and leave aside. 


Cut strips of pastry 43-inch thick and 
4-inch to 4-inch wide. Brush the edge 
of the tart with water and lay the strips 
criss-cross over the filling (Figure 9), pres- 
sing the ends well into the edge of the 
pastry. The strips can be twisted in a 
spiral. 


Lay the strip all round the edge of the 
tart to cover the ends of the criss-cross 
pieces. Press the edges together with a 
fork. 


Suet pastry 


1 


Sift together the flour, salt and baking 
powder. 


2 Add the chopped or shredded suet. 


3 Stir in enough cold water to make a soft 


elastic dough, which leaves the basin 
clean. 


4 Turn on to a floured board, knead very 


lightly and roll out approximately 43-inch 
thick. 


Figure 10 


MAKING A FLAN CASE (See page 77) 
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Figure 11 


To line a basin 


Allow approximately 8 oz pastry for a 
2 pint basin. 


Quantity, 4 helpings. 


1 Keep one-quarter of the pastry for the 
top and roll the rest into a circle 
$-4-inch thick. 


2 Lift this gently into the basin which should 
be greased, taking care not to stretch the 
pastry. Press to fit the sides and bottom. 


3 Add sufficient filling to fill the basin. 


4 Roll out the remaining quarter of pastry 
into a circle to fit the top of the basin 
(Figure 11), and place it on top of the 
filling. 


5 Moisten the edges and press them 
together. 


6 Cover with greased greaseproof paper 
and also with a pudding cloth if it is to 
be steamed in a saucepan of water. The 
minimum cooking time is usually 2 hours. 


Alternatively, when the pastry is pressed 
to fit the sides and bottom (see point 2), 
leave 4-inch to overhang at the top (as 
shown in Figure 11); when the edges 
are moistened (see point 5), fold the 
bottom overhanging piece over the top 
before pressing the edges together. 


Figure 12 


Figure 13 





To steam a pudding 


(a) When cooking a pudding in a steamer 
over boiling water have plenty of water 
in the lower part of the steamer and 
keep it boiling constantly. Place the 
pudding in the steamer and put on the 
lid. This should fit tightly (Figure 12). 


(b) The pudding basin may be placed in a 
saucepan containing boiling water to 
come half-way up the basin (Figure 13). 
The water should be kept boiling 
gently, with the lid on the pan. (It 
may be necessary to add more water 
periodically during steaming and this 
should be added boiling.) 


(c) A small stand can be used; this is placed 
in a pan of boiling water, and the basin 
rests on it. 


POULTRY 
and GAME 


Game includes wild birds, such as grouse, 
partridge, pheasant and pigeon and wild 
animals, such as rabbits, hares and deer. 


Poultry 


CHOICE AND TYPE OF BIRDS 
CHICKENS are graded as follows: 


Poussins: very young birds from 1 to 
14 Ib and the so-called Double Poussin 
weighing up to about 2 Ib. Served 
whole or in halves. 


Spring chickens: young birds from 2 to 
3 lb. Will serve two portions. 


Chickens: these are generally broilers, 
young fowls from 3 to 5 lb. Should have 
an unbroken and straight breast-bone 
with soft and flexible cartilage and be 
reasonably well-fleshed. 


Surrey fowls: these are regarded as 
first class chickens and are specially 
selected; weight goes up to 6 lb or may 
exceed this figure. 


} 


Capons: caponizing (de-sexing) is largely 
practised with the object of improving 
the quality. Capons are suitable for 
roasting. 


Boiling fowls: Old birds ranging in 
weight from 4 to 6 lb and over. These 
are unsuitable for roasting and should be 
cooked by boiling, steaming or stewing. 


DUCKS Aylesbury birds are regarded as 
first class, but as a pure breed are rather 
heavy, 5 to 8 lb in weight. Other types 
may vary between 34 and 5 lb. 

Ducks are dry birds and should not be 
overcooked. 


GEESE Weight is 74 lb and over. 


TURKEYS Hen birds range from 6 lb and 
over, cock birds from 12 lb and over. 
Should be full-breasted and have flexible 
cartilage. 


All poultry should be reasonably free from 
discoloration and well-fleshed. In young 
birds the breast-bone and beak are pliable 
and the legs and feet smooth. Old birds 
have a hard breast-bone and beak and have 
legs and feet which are scaly. 


The flesh of chicken, fowl and turkey 
tends to be more easily digested than meat 
because the fibres are shorter and the fat, 
which in meat is dispersed throughout the 
muscle, is concentrated beneath the skin 
and around the intestines. The flavour of 
the dark meat is generally assumed to be 
more pronounced than that of the white 
meat of the breast. 


TO PREPARE POULTRY 
FOR COOKING 


Hanging 


After killing, poultry must be hung head 
downwards: chickens or fowls for at 
least 24 hours; geese or ducks for | to 2 
days; turkeys for 3 to 5 days. 


Plucking 


Pull out all the feathers, being careful) not 
to tear the skin. The feathers will come 
out very much more easily if the bird is 
dipped in very hot water before plucking. 
Remove the pin feathers (these are the large 
wing feathers) with a knife, and singe the 


hairs by holding the bird over a gas flame 
or a lighted spill or taper, wipe off the 
singed pieces with a dry cloth. Plucking 
should be done before hanging. The 
feathers are most easily removed im- 
mediately after killing. 


Drawing 
1 Cut off the head. 


2 Pull back the skin of the neck and cut off 
the neck bone close to the body. Cook 
the neck with the giblets (see below). 
Remove the gullet and windpipe and 
loosen the organs in the chest by working 
round the body cavity with the forefinger. 


3 Remove leg sinews. These can be ex- 
tracted by making an incision about 13 
inches in length below the knee, towards 
the foot. This will expose the sinews. 
Insert a skewer under the sinews, twist 
twice, and then push the foot forward 
on to the thigh. A slight pull on the 
skewer will then remove all the sinews 
from the thigh. 


4 Lay the bird on its back, cut through the 
skin above the vent and loosen the fat. 
Cut round the vent leaving it attached to 
the entrails. 


5 To avoid breaking the entrails loosen 
them before attempting to draw them 
out. To do this hold the bird firmly with 
the left hand and insert the right hand 
carefully between the inside walls of the 
body cavity and the membrane holding 
the entrails together. 


6 Take hold of the gizzard, which is fairly 

big and very hard, and draw the entrails 
out, being careful not to damage the gall 
bladder. 
Providing that all the organs in the chest 
cavity have been thoroughly loosened 
(stage 2), these will be pulled out 
attached to the entrails. 


7 Remove the kidneys. 


8 Wash the inside thoroughly in cold 
running water, then dry well with a 
clean cloth. 


TO STUFF POULTRY 


Fill the neck end with a stuffing until the 
breast is plump, then draw the skin 
backwards over the neck and sew or 
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skewer firmly. If sewn use a coarse 
needle and thick white cotton. 


2 When stuffing the body from the other 
end push the tail through the slit and 
skewer firmly. 


3 Never stuff the bird and leave it for any 
length of time before cooking. 


Many people prefer to cook the stuffing 
separately, as this does not affect the 
flavour of the bird. 


TO TRUSS POULTRY 


The object of trussing is to keep the bird 
in a good shape for carving. 

One method of trussing for roasting is 
as follows: 





Draw the thighs close to the body and 
cross the legs over the tail. 

Tie firmly with string. 

Fold the wings backwards and inwards 
near the neck skin, tie or skewer into 
position. 


For a boiled fowl it is usual to press the 
legs upwards and into the side of the bird, 
so that a smooth outer surface is produced. 


TO CLEAN THE GIBLETS 


(Heart, liver, gizzard and feet) 


1 Cut through the thick muscle of the 
gizzard and peel it off the rough wrinkled 
lining. 

Discard the lining and contents. 


2 Cut the heart open. 


3 Remove the gall bladder very carefully 
from the liver and discard it. 
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4 Scald the feet in boiling water for a minute 
or two and then pull off the skin. 


5 Wash all the giblets well and soak them 
(except the liver) in salted water for 
4 to 1 hour before cooking. 


Cooking giblets 


For gravy, simmer the giblets in water for 
about 1 hour; they may also be used in 
giblet pie. 


Game birds 


CHOICE 


These are frequently sold unplucked. 
Young birds have soft feathers, pliable 
legs, supple feet, short spurs and smooth 
breasts. 


TO PREPARE FOR COOKING 


Hanging 


Game birds require hanging before cooking 
to develop their full flavour and make them 
tender. The time required depends on the 
kind of bird, the weather and individual 
taste. 

In damp weather hanging may be 
completed in a week but longer will be 
required in frosty weather. 

Hang the birds (not plucked or drawn) 
by the neck in a cool dry, airy place 
until the tail and breast feathers can be 
pulled out easily. 


Plucking, drawing and trussing 


The birds should be plucked, drawn and 
trussed as for poultry. If the feet are left 
on, it is usual to scald and skin them and 
remove the claws. 

Very small birds such as woodcock, 
quail and snipe are not drawn. ‘They 
should be plucked, the head skinned and 
tucked under the wing. 


Cooking Poultry 
and Game birds 


Careful cooking is necessary to preserve 
the characteristic flavour, never over-cook 
or the bird will be dry. Only young birds 
should be roasted or grilled; the older 


birds can be braised, or cooked in a pie or 
casserole. Small birds should be served 
on a thick slice of buttered toast or fried 
bread. 


Barding 


This is a means of protecting the breast 
of game or poultry during cooking. Place 
a piece of fat bacon over the breast of the 
bird, tie securely with string. Roast in a 













moderately hot oven throughout cooking 
following the general directions given under 
‘ Roasting ’, page 68. A short time before 
the bird is cooked, remove the bacon from 
the breast, baste the bird with dripping or 
butter and return to the oven until it is a 
good brown colour. 


ROASTING TIMES 


Small birds, for example, snipe and wood- 
cock, should be roasted for approximately 
15 minutes; pigeon and larger birds such 
as pheasants or partridge, approximately 
30 to 45 minutes. 

Other methods are as described in the 
* Meat’ section, page 69. 


Carving Poultry 
and Game birds 


CHICKEN, PHEASANT Remove the 
leg first at 1. Now carve the wings at 2. 
Remove the wish-bone at 3. Then slice 
the breast at 4. It aids carving and gives 
a better slice to the breast if the wish-bone 
can be removed before cooking. 


DUCK Remove the leg at 1, the wing at 2; 
then, working upwards, slice the breast at 
3. The wish-bone should be removed 
before cooking. 


SPRING CHICKEN OR PARTRIDGE 
Cut along the breast-bone and ease the 
flesh from the bone on each side, then cut 
down inside the carcass so that the bird is in 
two even portions. 


TURKEY It is not necessary to remove the 
Jeg at first unless all the bird is required for 
serving. The most economical way is to 
commence carving at ‘A’ and carve 
section 1, serving a slice of breast with a 
slice cut from the drumstick at 2. Then 
carve the meat of the thigh at 3, working up 
to the wing at 4. Carve first one 
side and then the other. 


CHICKEN 


Hares and Rabbits 
HOW TO PREPARE FOR COOKING 


Rabbits are usually paunched before sale, 
but hares are generally paunched and 
cleaned just before cooking. Hares should 
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be hung by the hind legs for about a week. 
Place a bowl or cup under the head of the 
hare to catch the blood, and use this in the 
gravy. 


TO SKIN 
1 Cut off the legs at the first joints. 


2 Slit the skin all along the belly and loosen 
it from the body. Draw it over the 
hind legs by pulling away inside out. 
Pull off to tail, then cut off the tail. 





continued 


WHAT TO SERVE WITH POULTRY AND GAME 





Method Sauces and accompaniments 
of serving 
Boiled chicken Onion, bread or parsley sauce. 
Roast chicken | Bread sauce. Savoury stuffing. Bacon rolls or boiled ham. 


Sausages. Game chips. Watercress. 


Roast duck Apple sauce. Sage and onion stuffing. Orange segments. Game 
chips. Watercress. 


Roast goose Apple sauce. Cranberry sauce. Savoury stuffing. Sage and 
onion stuffing. Apple and prune stuffing. Red currant jelly. 
Game chips. Watercress. 


Roast hare or rabbit Red or black currant jelly. Savoury stuffing. 


Boiled rabbit Parsley sauce. Black currant jelly. Dumplings. Boiled salt pork 
or bacon. 
Stewed or jugged Red currant jelly. Savoury stuffing. 
hare 
Roast partridge, Bread sauce. Bacon rolls. Fried breadcrumbs. Watercress. 
pheasant, grouse Game chips. 
Roast snipe, quail, Serve on rounds of toast or fried bread. Red currant jelly. 
etc. 
Roast venison Red currant jelly, red currant jelly melted in port wine or rowan 
jelly. 
Roast turkey Bread, cranberry or celery sauce. Sausages. Bacon rolls or boiled 


ham. Chestnut or veal stuffing. 


All roast poultry and game may be served cold with 
the accompaniments suggested above. 


3 Then pull the skin towards the head and 
off the forelegs. 


4 Draw the skin off to the neck, then with 
the aid of a sharp knife, remove it from 
the head. Cut out the eyes. 


TO CLEAN 


Slit the belly and draw out the organs 
keeping the heart and liver which can be 
used in stuffing or stock. Wash the rabbit 
or hare well in cold water; if necessary 
soak in cold salted water to remove the 
blood. 


COOKING 


Young rabbits and hares can be stuffed 
and roasted. Other methods of cooking 
include braising and boiling (see page 64), 
for these the animal is usually jointed. 
Jugged hare is a popular dish. 


Venison 
Venison should be hung for 2 to 3 weeks. 


Wipe daily with a clean cloth to remove 
moisture, and dust with pepper and ginger. 
Only the best joints such as haunch should 
be roasted and these need protection 
during cooking as venison is a dry meat. 
Other joints may be cooked by methods 
described in the ‘Meat’ section, pages 
64-70. To roast, weigh, wipe and trim the 
meat, rub seasoning all over the joint, then 
cover the whole joint with a paste made 
from flour and water. For cooking time, 
see page 70. Remove the crust 20 minutes 
before cooking is finished, the paste should 
easily break away. Baste well and return 
to the oven to brown. Carve as for leg 
of lamb, page 71. 


PROCESSED FOODS 


AIMS OF PROCESSING 


The decay and spoilage which begins in all 
fresh foods within a short time of purchase 
can be prevented or delayed by food 
processing. The treatments used include 
drying and dehydration in which water is 
removed from the food; canning, when the 


foods are sterilized by heat and quick- 
freezing which prevents bacterial growth. 

The palatability of processed foods 
closely resembles the fresh products from 
which they are derived. They have the 
advantage that they are available through- 
out the year, there is no wastage and they 
are easy to prepare. There is little difference 
in nutritive value between fresh and pro- 
cessed foods when cooked. Processed 
foods should be used in the order in which 
they are purchased in the same way as more 
perishable foods. 


PREPARATION AND COOKING 
OF PROCESSED FOODS 


Canned foods 


These have been cooked during the canning 
process. Fruit, milk and fish are usually 
served cold; vegetables and meat only 
need to be reheated before serving. 


The shelf life of canned foods varies 
with the nature of the food in the can, the 
presence or absence of protective lacquer 
lining the interior of the can, and the tem- 
perature and humidity of the storage 
place. ‘Blown’ cans in which the ends 
bulge out or swell should be thrown away. 
Never taste the contents of a blown can. 


Dried and 
dehydrated foods 


Dried fruits and vegetables should be treated 
according to the directions supplied if 
bought in a packet, or if bought loose, 
washed, covered with cold or boiling water 
and allowed to soak overnight before 
cooking. 


Dehydrated vegetables are relatively stable 
and can be reconstituted by the addition 
of water when required. 


The quantity of dried material recommended 
may seem small but the yield of cooked 
vegetables will be between four and eight 
times greater. Use a measured amount of 
waiter when soaking the dried material and 
avoid soaking for longer than the specified 
time. To retain the maximum nutritive 
value simmer the reconstituted vegetables 
gently in the water in which they have been 
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soaked. When tender, drain and serve at 
once in the same way as the corresponding 
fresh vegetable. 


Quick-frozen foods 


When cooking is necessary, the cooking 
times indicated on the outside of the packet 
should be followed carefully. All vege- 
tables except corn-on-the-cob should be 
cooked while still frozen. Fruits which do 
not require cooking should only be de- 
frosted immediately before use. Once 
frozen foods have thawed they must never 
be re-frozen. 

(For shelf-life of processed foods see 
‘Storing Food’, page 12.) 


* 


Methods of home preservation and proces- 
sing will be found in the following publica- 
tions: 


Bulletin 21, Domestic Preservation of Fruit 
and Vegetables; 


ABC of Preserving; 
Domestic Preservation of Meat and Poultry. 
(See page 3 of cover.) 


SAUCES, including 
SALAD DRESSING 


Sauces are used in cooking to make food 
look and taste better, and in some instances 
to make it more nutritious. A sauce should 
be chosen to complement the flavour of 
the dish with which it is served, for example, 
apple sauce with roast pork, caper sauce 
with boiled mutton. 


Sauces may be prepared before they are 
required and kept hot for a short period, or 
reheated before serving, using a double 
pan or a jug in a pan of boiling water. 
To minimize formation of a skin on sauces 
made from a roux base, cover with a piece 
of greased or wet paper, and remove this 
paper just before using; any skin which 
may have formed on cooking will stick to 
the paper and can thus be lifted off. 
Alternatively a layer of melted fat can be 
poured on the surface of the sauce and 
then mixed in before serving. 
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Types of sauces 


(a) Made from a roux foundation—white, 
brown and variations. 


(6) Made from an egg and oil foundation, 
for example, mayonnaise, hollandaise. 


(c) Made from a butter foundation, for 
example, parsley butter. 


(d) Uncooked, for example, mint, horse- 
radish. 


(e) Purée, 
bread. 


for example, 


tomato, apple, 


(f) Fruit, syrup and jam. 


(g) Sweet sauces made with custard powder, 
arrowroot or cornflour. 


(h) Miscellaneous, for 
curry. 


example, gravy, 


Sauces made from a roux foundation ((a) 
above) may be further divided according to 
their use: 


THIN SAUCE — Used in cream soups and 
for sauces which are to be served cold. 


POURING SAUCE Thicker than a thin 
sauce, but which will still pour very 
readily. Used for general purposes. 


THICK OR COATING SAUCE _— Used 
for decoration. 


PANADA OR BINDING SAUCE A 
very thick sauce for binding, for example, 
fish cakes, croquettes and hot soufflés. 


To thicken sauces 
Proportions 


Quantities used with 1 pint of liquid: 
Thin sauce 

1 oz flour, 1 oz fat. 
Pouring sauce 

14 to 14 oz flour, 14 to 14 oz fat. 
Thick coating sauce 

2 oz flour, 2 oz fat. 
Panada or binding sauce 

4 oz flour, 4 oz fat. 


Basic recipe . 
1 Melt the fat. 
2 Add the flour, mix well, cook gently for 


1 to 2 minutes. This mixture of fat and 
flour is called a roux. 


3 Remove from the heat and stir in the 
liquid gradually, stirring all the time. 


4 Bring to the boil, stir until boiling, boil 
gently for 5 minutes. (Flour needs at 
least 5 minutes boiling to remove the 
taste of raw starch.) 


5 Add flavouring and seasoning. 


Suggested additions to the basic recipe 
Chopped parsley; capers; chopped boiled 


onion; chopped or sliced cooked mush- 
rooms; chopped watercress; chopped 
fennel; diced cucumber; chopped hard- 


boiled egg; beaten egg and a few drops of 
lemon juice (for mock hollandaise); grated 
cheese (see page 46): shrimps; prawns; 
anchovy essence; mustard; cream and 
flavouring (for chaudfroid sauce). 


If a brown sauce is required, it is usual 
to fry sliced onions and carrots in the fat 
before adding the flour. The roux should 
be cooked until brown in colour. The rest 
of the procedure is as above, but the sauce 
miust be strained before use. 


Gravy for roast meat 


Lift the meat from the roasting tin and 
keep it hot. 


Thin Gravy 


1 Pour off the fat carefully leaving only the 
sediment and meat juices. 


2 Add stock or vegetable water and 
seasoning. 


3 Stirring well, bring to the boil and boil 
for 3 to 4 minutes. 


4 Skim off any remaining fat or scum, and 
serve. 
(The fat can be most easily removed by 
passing a piece of kitchen paper across 
the surface of the liquid.) 


Thickened gravy 


1 Pour off the fat carefully leaving 1 table- 
spoon for every pint of gravy required. 


2 Stir in 1 tablespoon of flour and cook for 
2 to 3 minutes. 


3 Gradually add stock or vegetable water 
and stir until it boils. Boil 5 minutes. 
Season well. 

If necessary add a little gravy browning 
before serving. 


Salad dressings 


French dressing 

This is suitable for green salads, for diced 
chicory, and so on. The salad should be 
turned over in the dressing until it Is 
thoroughly coated, then served immediately. 
Proportions 

4-1 tablespoon salad oil 

1 dessertspoon vinegar (or lemon) 


Mix the seasonings (salt, pepper, mustard 
and garlic, if liked) with the oil; add the 
vinegar drop by drop, beating all the time. 
The proportion of oil to vinegar may be 
varied according to taste. 


Boiled salad dressing 


The basis of this is a plain white sauce 
(see page 86) with added vinegar, eggs and 
seasoning. It is less rich than mayonnaise 
(see below). It may be used for meat, fish, 
and egg salads. 


Mayonnaise 

This is prepared from egg yolk, vinegar, 
seasoning and oil. Its uses are as for 
‘Boiled salad dressing’ above. 
Proportions 

1 egg yolk 

4 teaspoon dry mustard 

Salt and pepper 

4-} pint salad oil 


2 teaspoons vinegar 


The seasoning is first mixed with the egg 
yolk then the oil is beaten in drop by drop, 
Stirring or whisking all the time. A little 
vinegar may be added if the mixture be- 
comes too thick; the consistency should 
be of thick cream. 


STOCKS and SOUPS 


Stocks 


Although stock is of little value as a food it 
is very important as an aid to well-flavoured 
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sauces, soups, stews and other savoury 
dishes. Many recipes specify the use of 
stock or water; the extra trouble of making 
a stock is outweighed by the added flavour 
given to the finished dish. The best stocks 
are made from fresh meat and _ bones, 
vegetables and fish. When a solid fuel 
cooker is used, it is more economical to 
keep a stock pot. This can stand on the 
cooler part of the cooker and suitable foods 
can be added to it from day to day (see 


below). The stock should be boiled fre- 
quently. It can be started as for a bone or 
meat stock. 


Foods suitable for addition to the stock pot 


All cooked and uncooked lean meat and 
bones. 


Scraps of gristle and skin. 
Giblets of fowl and game. 
Bacon rinds. 


Scraps of vegetables. Those with a strong 
flavour should only be used in small 
quantities, for example, onions, leeks, 
celery stalks and beans. 


Cooking liquor from meat, poultry, vege- 
tables, etc. 


Food unsuitable for a stock pot 


Starchy foods, for example, bread, barley, 
thickened sauces and gravies, potatoes 
and dried beans. 


Stock containing these foods goes sour 
very readily. 


Green vegetables and their cooking liquor; 
these give the stock a bitter flavour. 


Cooking liquor from salt meat. 


Bone 


Cut up a few raw vegetables, for example, 
carrot, celery, onion; put into a pan with 
the raw bones and a bouquet garni and cover 
with cold water. Bring to the boil, skim, 
then simmer for 2 to 3 hours or longer to 
extract the flavour. Strain before use. 
To remove fat, skim, or allow the fat to 
set on the surface and then remove. 
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Fish 
Cover fish bones, skin, head and other 
trimmings with cold water. To each $ lb 
of trimmings add 1 small leek or onion, 
celery, 1 clove, + bay leaf. Bring to the 
boil and simmer for 20-40 minutes. 
Strain before use. 


Meat 


First stock. Use fresh bones and a cheap 
meat, for example, shin of beef for brown 
stock and knuckle of veal for white stock. 
Trim, cut into fairly small pieces then pro- 
ceed as for bone stock. 


Second stock. Return original meat and 
bones to the pan with any other bones or 
meat trimmings available. Add _ fresh 
vegetables and flavourings. Cover with 
water, bring to the boil and simmer for 2 to 
3 hours. 


Vegetable 


A mixture of fresh vegetables can be used 
and these are covered with cold water and 
simmered for about 1 hour or until a good 
flavour is obtained. It should be strained 
before use. 


KEEPING STOCK 


Because stock is an excellent medium for 
the growth of bacteria great care must be 
taken in its preparation. No stock will 
keep for very long. It should be boiled 
thoroughly each day and then cooled 
rapidly by decanting into a shallow bowl. 
When cold it may be stored for several days 
in a covered container in a refrigerator. 


PREPARATION IN A 
PRESSURE COOKER 


The pan should not be more than two- 
thirds full of liquid. Bring to the boil and 
skim as in the other methods before 
securing the lid. The cooking time is 
approximately 20 minutes for meat or bone 
stocks. 


Soups 


Stock is usually used as a basis for soup and 
it is the addition of other ingredients which 
increases the food value. 


Soups may be divided into two groups. 


Thin soups 


BROTHS 


A broth is an infusion of vegetables, or 
meat and vegetables, in a seasoned liquid, 
which usually contains barley or rice. 


The general method of preparation is as 
follows: 


1 Put the prepared meat and bones into a 
pan, with the washed cereal, and add a 
measured quantity of water. 


2 Bring slowly to the boil, and simmer for 
approximately 2 hours. 


3 Add the prepared vegetables and simmer 
for 1 hour. 


This can be served as it is, after removal of 
the bones, with chopped parsley to garnish, 
or as aclear broth. For the latter, strain, 
cool and remove any fat, reheat, and when 
boiling add a garnish such as rice. Simmer 
for about 15 minutes, and serve with 
chopped parsley as above. 


CONSOMME 


This may be served hot, with different 
garnishes according to the variety of 
consomme, or cold as a jellied soup. 


A consommeé is prepared from a welil- 
flavoured meat stock and finely shredded or 
minced lean beef which is cleared with 
egg white, and crushed egg-shell. 

The garnish should not be heated in 
the soup. Prepare this separately and 
pour the soup on to it. 


Basic recipe: 
2 pints first brown stock 
1 egg white and shell 
Seasonings 
4 oz lean beef 


Pieces of carrot, celery 
and onion 


TO CLEAR A CONSOMME 
1 Remove all traces of fat from the stock. 


2 Whisk all the ingredients over a gentle 
heat until nearly boiling. 
Remove the whisk and allow the stock 
to boil. 


3 Leave to infuse for about 15 minutes; 
strain through a cloth twice. When 
reheating the strained liquid do not allow 
it to boil. 


Thick soups 
THICKENED SOUPS 


Soups may be thickened by a roux (see 
page 86). It is usual first to cook the 
meat or vegetables in stock or milk, and 
to use the stock to make a sauce with 
the roux, to which the meat or vegetables 
are then added, heated up and served. 
Yolks of eggs with cream or milk can also 
be used for thickening richer soups. Once 
the egg has been added, the soup must 
not boil. Different garnishes may be added, 
according to the variety of soup. 


Bisques or Fish soup 


These are thickened soups with added 
cream (cream soups), in which fish stock 
is used, and pieces of the fish are served in it. 


Some soups are a combination of two 
types, e.g., cauliflower soup. In this the 
cauliflower is cooked in stock, sieved and 
the purée then beaten into a white sauce, 
thus combining the principles of the purée 
(see below) and the soup thickened by 
a roux (see above). 


PUREES 


A puree soup is one thickened by its main 
ingredient, which is sieved when cooked, 
e€.g., pea, potato. 


The addition of a small quantity of corn- 
flour or ffour, blended with milk, is neces- 
sary to prevent the purée from separating 
out, not as a thickening agent. The con- 
sistency of the soup should resemble thick 
cream. 


GENERAL METHOD OF PREPARATION 
1 Melt the fat. 


2 Add the prepared vegetables and sauté 
(see page 27) for 10-15. minutes. 


3 Add stock and seasoning: bring to the 
boil and simmer until the vegetables are 
tender. 


4 Pass the soup through a sieve and then add 
the blended flour or cornflour. 


continued 
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5 Heat to boiling point and boil for 3-4 
minutes stirring well. 


Crotitons may be served with purée soups. 


Garnishes and accompaniments 


CROUTONS. These may be fried or 
toasted. The bread is cut into cubes of 
approximately 4-inch before frying, or after 
toasting. 


CHEESE. Finely grated Parmesan, or 
hard Cheddar, which is usuaily handed 
round separately and served with any 
vegetable soup. 


MACARONI, SPAGHETTI, NOODLES. 
Cook separately, and add to thin soups. 


BACON. Small strips or dice, lightly 
fried. Bacon cooked in this way is suitable 
for thick soups. 


CHOPPED PARSLEY. 


DUMPLINGS. These are cooked in the 
soup and may be flavoured with cheese or 
herbs. 


Dumplings are suitable for thin soups. 


SUGAR 


Sugar is obtained from sugar beet and sugar 
cane and may be refined or unrefined. 


Refined sugars 


These can be graded according to crystal 
Size; 


Granulated sugar is an all-purpose sugar 
which can be used for sweetening beverages 
and general cooking. 


The finer granulated sugar is attractive 
for table use as it has a brighter sparkle 
than the coarser variety. 


Cube or loaf sugar is a form of granulated 
sugar which is served with tea and other hot 
drinks. 


Cubes of different sizes are available. 


Preserving sugar is the over and under size 
cubes which cannot be sold as cube sugar. 
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Caster sugar is composed of very small 
crystals which dissolve more quickly than 
those of granulated sugar but are equally 
sweet. 


The fine grains of Caster sugar give 
a smooth texture to creamed cake and 
pudding mixtures, meringues, etc. 


Icing sugar is a powdered form of granu- 
lated sugar which is used for cake decora- 
tion and as an alternative to caster sugar in 
any sweet dish where gramulated sugar would 
give an undesirable gritty texture. 


Coffee crystals dissolve more slowly than 
other sugars. 


Unrefined sugars 


These are brown sugars of two types, which 
were originally produced in Demerara and 
Barbados and which are still called by 
their original names. Demerara sugar is a 
coarse, light brown, dry sugar; Barbados 
is a dark, moist sugar. The darker these 
sugars are the stronger will be their 
flavour. They give a good dark colour 
and flavour to cakes and puddings and are 
also popular for use on cereals and for 
sweetening coffee. 


Treacle, syrup, honey, glucose and jam 
are also used for sweetening in cooking. 


Effect of heat on sugar 


When granulated, cube or caster sugar is 
heated it melts and then changes in colour 
from white to pale brown and then to dark 
brown, which is called ‘caramel’. This 
has a characteristic toffee flavour and is 
used fn certain sweets and puddings, for 
example, caramel custard and caramel rice. 


Saccharin has a sweet taste but is not re- 
lated to sugar and has no food value. 


VEGETABLES 
and SALADS 


Vegetables 


Vegetables can be divided into four main 
groups: 


GREEN VEGETABLES These include 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower, 
lettuce and watercress. 


LEGUMES _ These are fresh or dried 
peas, beans, lentils and split peas. 


ROOTS AND TUBERS Examples of 
these are roots such as carrots, beetroot, 
turnips, swedes, and tubers such as potatoes 
and artichokes, 


OTHER VEGETABLES Vegetables such 
as celery, chicory, onions and vegetable 
marrow which do not fit into the first three 
groups. 


When choosing vegetables look for 
roots and tubers which are firm, fairly free 
from soil and which are not decayed or 
discoloured. Green vegetables should be 
bright in colour, those which have been 
stripped of their outer leaves should be 
avoided. It is important that green vege- 
tables should be fresh, because the amount 
of vitamin C which they contain decreases 
if they are allowed to wilt. Choose legumes 
with pods which are medium sized, crisp, 
well-filled but not overfull. Onions should 
be hard, dry and free from shoots. Celery 
and chicory should be white and crisp. 


PREPARATION FOR COOKING 


It is best to prepare vegetables just before 
they are required. 


GREEN VEGETABLES should be tho- 
roughly washed under cold, running water 
if possible, leaf by leaf for cabbage, lettuce, 
etc. Cauliflower, brussels sprouts and 
tight-leafed green vegetables may be soaked 
in cold, salted water (1 level tablespoon salt 
to 1 quart water) for half an hour to remove 
small insects. 


Cabbage and kale are usually shredded 
using a sharp knife. Cauliflower can be 
cooked whole or in sprigs. 


Peas and broad beans require shelling 
and rinsing. Runner and french beans 
should be washed and these are then usually 
sliced. Young peas and broad beans may 
be cooked in the pod. 


Sweet corn should have its outside 
leaves and silky threads removed just before 
cooking, leaving 1 or 2 leaves to make the 
cob easier to handle. 


Young marrows (6 to 9 inches) can be 
cooked whole, peeling not being necessary 
as the skin becomes tender during boiling. 
More mature marrows should be peeled 
and the seeds and centre pith removed. 


ROOTS AND TUBERS should first be 
scrubbed with a stiff brush to remove dirt, 
then peeled or scraped. Large turnips, 
carrots, etc., should be cut to the same size 
for cooking. They may be sliced, diced 
(see following paragraph) or ‘chunked’. 
Young root vegetables may be cooked 
whole. Jerusalem artichokes when peeled 
should be placed in cold water with vinegar 
(1 tablespoon vinegar to 1 quart water) to 
keep them white. Beetroot should be 
washed carefully, not peeled, and the stalks 
must not be cut shorter than 2 inches or the 
beetroot will ‘bleed’ and so lose their 
colour. 


If root vegetables are to be diced the 
quickest way of doing this is to cut the root 
in long slices, cut the slices in strips, and 
then holding the bundle of strips together 
cut across them to make small cubes. Cut 
on a chopping board. With vegetables 
such as onions, carrots, etc., do not make 
the cuts right to the end of the vegetable. 
The slices will hold together better this way. 





BASIC METHODS OF COOKING 
VEGETABLES 


Baking 


Potatoes, onions and beetroot can be 
baked ‘in their jackets’, that is, without 
peeling, on the oven shelf or on a baking 
tray in a moderate oven. 


To roast in fat, place the seasoned vege- 
tables in hot fat in a moderately hot oven 
and turn occasionally until evenly brown. 
A lid can be fitted but the vegetables will 
be crisper if no lid is used. This method is 
commonly used for potatoes and vegetable 
marrow. 


To bake vegetables in a covered casserole, 
put in a little fat, salt and sufficient water 
to moisten the bottom of the casserole, add 
the vegetables, cover and bake in a moderate 
oven. Vegetables such as carrots, celery, 
celeriac, parsnips and turnips may be 
cooked in this way. 


Boiling 


The simplest method of cooking the major- 
ity of vegetables is to put them into boiling 
salted water (about 1 teaspoon salt to | pint 
water) and boil until tender, using just 
enough water to prevent the pan from 
boiling dry. The amount of water depends 
on the cooking time, which will vary with 
size, age and the type of vegetable. With 
green-leaved vegetables a very small 
quantity of water can be used; these are 
normally boiled rapidly so that the vege- 
tables cook partly in the steam. Spinach 
does not require any water; there will be 
sufficient on the leaves after washing. 
Other vegetables should be plunged into 
sufficient boiling water to just cover them. 
Old potatoes require very slow boiling and 
may be put into cold water rather than 
hot if they break up easily. Always cook 
vegetables in a pan with a tightly fitting 
lid to keep in the steam. 


Cooking in fat 


Vegetables may be cooked in fat in a heavy 
saucepan with a tightly fitting lid. Heat 
sufficient lard, butter, dripping or cooking 
oil to cover the bottom of the saucepan. 
When the fat is hot, but not smoking, add 
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the vegetables and seasoning. Cook over 
a gentle heat with the lid on, shaking the 
pan occasionally. When tender, serve at 
once with any liquid there may be in the pan. 
Aubergines, carrots, celery, celeriac, leeks, 
parsnips, swedes, turnips and vegetable 
marrow may be cooked in this way in 
pieces of a suitable size. 


Frying 
(see “ Fats’; page 51.) 


Pressure cooking 


All vegetables can be cooked under pressure 
and if they are cooked correctly there will 
probably be a smaller loss of vitamins than 
when cooked in a saucepan. The manu- 
facturer’s instructions should be carefully 
followed. It is important to time the cook- 
ing accurately, one minute too long will 
over-cook the vegetables, spoil their flavour 
and result in loss of nutrients. Pressure 
cooking is useful for vegetables which 
require long cooking such as beetroot. 


Steaming 


This method is most successful with root 
vegetables and vegetables such as marrow 
which break down very readily on boiling, 
but the rate of heat penetration is slow, 
particularly when cooking large quantities. 
Thus the colour of steamed vegetables 
tends to deteriorate and there is often a 
greater loss of vitamin C than by boiling. 


SERVING 


Drain carefully, serve plain or with a 
sprinkling of salt, pepper and a knob of 
butter or margarine. Root vegetables are 
often served with white, parsley or cheese 
sauce. 


Salads 


Use salad vegetables directly after picking 
or buying. If this is not convenient a 
saucepan with a well-fitting lid placed on a 
cool floor is excellent for keeping salad 
vegetables crisp. 


Just before serving, wash leaves carefully, 
shake off the water gently and shake dry in 
a clean cloth or in a wire salad basket. 


Shred raw green vegetables except lettuce 
with a sharp knife. Parsley should be 
coarsely chopped. 


Root vegetables such as carrots should be 
washed and scraped lightly, then shredded 
or grated. Alternatively, they may be cooked 
and chopped or sliced when cold. Cooked 
potatoes, hot or cold, can be used for potato 
salad. The thick skins of turnips and 
swedes should be removed by peeling. 


Add colour to green salad vegetables by 
using raw, grated carrot, beetroot, whole or 
sliced tomato, radishes, peppers and 
cooked potato. 

Be sure the salad is well flavoured. Use 
green herbs, chives, spring onions, celery, 
nasturtium leaves, mint, garlic and salad 
dressing or mayonnaise (see page 87). 

Serve as soon as possible after prepara- 
tion. 





Seasonings and flavourings are used to enhance the natural flavour of food 
and should be added before or during cooking. They have little or no 
nutritive value but they give variety to dishes and make them more appetizing. 
Only small amounts are needed; too much seasoning masks the natural 
flavour of the food. The exact amount used depends on personal taste. 


Fresh herbs should be washed in cold water and dried gently in a clean 
cloth before use; these have a finer and stronger flavour than dried herbs. 
A herb section in the garden or window box is worth while. Dried herbs 
should be kept in airtight containers and used within a year to obtain the 
fullest flavour. A bouquet garni is a bunch of herbs used as a flavouring for 
soups, stews, and other savoury dishes (see page 23), 


Spices, pepper, mustard, etc., should always be stored in airtight containers 
or the flavour will deteriorate. See the List of Flavourings overleaf. 
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Seasoning 


Allspice 

(The flavour is a 
combination of 
cloves, cinnamon 
and nutmeg.) 


Balm 


Basil 

(It has a slight 
resemblance to 
cloves.) 


Bay leaves 


Borage 


Capers 


Caraway seeds 


Cayenne pepper 
(It is much stronger 
than ordinary 


pepper.) 


Celery seed* 


Chervil 


Chillies 
(These are very hot.) 


FLAVOURINGS IN COMMON USE 


Kinds 





whole 


ground 


fresh 


fresh or dried 


fresh or dried 


fresh or dried 


pickled in vinegar 


dried 


ground 


dried 


fresh or dried 


dried 


Ways of using 


In pickling. Add when boiling meat, 
tongue and fish. 


In cakes, biscuits, puddings and mince- 
meat. Sprinkled on peaches, pears and 
ice-cream. 


Chopped in salads. Add to tomato soup 
and sauce, and to stewed veal. In cider 
and claret cups. Infused for tea. 


In salads, soups, brown stew. With 
tomato and cheese dishes. Add to the 
liquid when boiling bacon. 


In a bouquet garni (see page 23), and in 
soups, stews, sauces. When _ pickling 
meat or fish. It can also be used in milk 
puddings. 


In salads to impart a flavour of cucumber. 
Add to fruit cups. 


In sauces, salads and asa garnish. Asan 
alternative use pickled nasturtium seeds. 


In bread, cakes, cabbage dishes. When 
cooking beetroot. In soups and stews. 
In stuffings. 


In savoury dishes. 


In soups, stews and savoury dishes. Use 
when celery is out of season. 


In egg and fish dishes, vegetable soup, 
white sauce and = salads (particularly 
tomato or cucumber salad). 


Use sparingly in sauces, pickles, stews and 
savoury rice dishes. 


* Also available in the form of flavoured ‘salt’. 
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Seasoning 





Chives 


Cinnamon 


Cloves 


Curry powder 


Dill 


Essences 


Feanel 


Garlic* 


Ginger 


Horseradish 





Kinds 


fresh 


stick 
ground 


ground or whole 


ground 


fresh 


in bottles 


fresh 


as bulbs—each bulb is 


made up of many ‘cloves’ 


crystallized 


ground 
preserved in syrup 


root 


fresh root, or bottled 





Ways of using 


In place of onion in salads, omelettes and 
other egg dishes, mashed potatoes, soups 
and stews. 


In pickling. Simmered with fruits. 


In cakes and puddings, pickles. On 
custards, junkets, fruit, breakfast cereals. 
In apple or cranberry sauce. 


In cooked fruit, puddings, cakes, stews 
and soups, bread sauce. 


In curries. Small amounts in scrambled 
egg, sandwich fillings, stews and soups, 
mayonnaise and french dressing. With 
cabbage and beans. 


Seeds commonly used in pickling.’ The 
leaves are used in soups, stews, sauces and 
salads. 


A great variety of flavours can be obtained 
by using different essences in puddings, 
cakes, sauces and icings. 


The leaves are used with fish either in a 
white sauce or chopped and sprinkled on 
the cooked fish. 


Very small amounts in savoury dishes, 
quarter or half a small clove is sufficient 
to flavour a soup or stew for four people. 
For salads, rub the clove round the salad 
bowl. Do not leave the clove in the salad. 


Slices in cakes, puddings and in stewed 
fruit. 


In cakes, puddings and savoury dishes. 
In cakes, puddings and sauces. Use the 
syrup also for flavouring. 


In sweet and savoury dishes, but remove 
before serving. Should be bruised before 
use. 


In sauce served with roast beef or fish. In 
sandwich spreads and savoury dishes. 


* Also available in the form of flavoured ‘ salt ’. 
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Seasoning 


Lemons 


Mace 


Marjoram 


Mint 


Mustard 


Nutmeg 


Onions* 


Orange 


Parsley 


Rosemary 


Saffron 


Sage 


Tarragon 


Thyme 











Kinds 


rind or juice of fresh lem- 
ons or dried rind or 
bottled lemon juice. 


ground 


whole in ‘ blades ’ 


fresh or dried 


fresh or dried 


whole seed 
ground 


whole or ground 


fresh or dried 


rind or juice of fresh 
orange, or dried rind 


fresh or dried 


fresh or dried 


dried or essence 


fresh or dried 


fresh or dried 


fresh or dried 





FLAVOURINGS IN COMMON USE continued 


Ways of using 


In fish dishes, stuffings, white stews, 


sauces, cakes and _ puddings. With 
stewed fruit. 


In cakes and chocolate pudding. Sprinkled 
on canned and stewed fruit, mashed 
potatoes. 


In stews and soups. 


In sauces, stews, soups, rissoles and other 
savoury dishes. 


In mint sauce. Cooked with peas, new 
potatoes and new carrots (removed before 
serving). In stuffing for lamb. In green or 
potato salad and sandwich fillings. 


In pickles and chutneys. 
In all savoury dishes. 


Use in the same way as mace or grated on 
top of milk puddings, custards and junkets. 


In all savoury dishes. 


In cakes, puddings, pies, sauces and savoury 
dishes. 


In parsley sauce, omelettes, sandwich 
fillings, stuffings. As a garnish. 


In brown stew, vegetable and meat soups. 
With lamb and rabbit dishes. In sweet 
white sauce. 


In sauces, bread, cakes and sweets. 


In stuffings for pork, duck and goose. In 
sausage, liver or mince dishes. Add to 
cream cheese. 


Use in salads (especially tomato salad), 
and in white sauce served with fish. In 
tarragon vinegar. 

{ 


In stuffings and forcemeats, sauces, stews 
and soups. 





* Also available in the form of flavoured ‘salt’. 
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INDEX 


A 


Abbreviations used in 
Recipes, 21 

Allspice, Ways of Using, 
94 

Almond Paste, 41 

Almonds, Preparation for 
use in Cakes, 39 

Apples, 59 
Baking, 61 

Au Gratin, 22 


Bacon 
Appearance of, 63 
Cuts (Diagrams), 66 
Frying, 54 
Grilling, 68 
Baking 
Blind, 77 
Eggs, 48 
Fish, 58 
Powder, 18, 35 
Trays, 6 
Balm, Ways of Using, 94 
Bananas for Fruit Salad, 60 
Barding, 83 
Barley, 43 
Basil, Ways of Using, 94 
Basting, 22 
Batter 
Basic Recipes, 33 
for Fritters, 33 
for Pancakes, 33 
for Yorkshire Pudding, 
33 
Bay Leaves, Ways of Using, 
94 
Beating, 22 
Beef 
Appearance of, 63 
Boiling, 64, 69 
Braising, 64 
Cuts (Diagrams), 65 
Grilled Steaks, 68 
Roasting, 68 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments, 70 
Stewing, 69 
Biscuits, 43 
Blanching, 22 
Blending, 23 
Body Building Foods, 29 


Boiling 

Eggs, 48 

Fish, 58 

Meat, 64 

Time-table (for Meat and 

Poultry), 69 

Borage, Ways of Using, 94 
Bouquet Garni, 23 
Braising Meats, 64 
Bread 

Basic Recipes, 36 

Stale, Uses of, 37 
Breadcrumbs, 36 
Broths, 89 
Buttermilk, 73 


Cc 
Cake(s) 
Decoration, 41 
Dried Fruit, Preparation, 
39 
Faults in Making, 40 
Mixtures, Creamed, 38 
Melted-Fat, 38 
Rubbed-in, 38 
Sponge, 38 
Testing when Cooked, 40 
Cake Tins, Preparation, 39 
Canned Milk, 17, 72 
Capers, Ways of Using, 94 
Caramelize, 90 
Caraway Seeds, Ways of 
Using, 94 
Carving 
Fish, 59 
Game, 83 
Meat, 71 
Poultry, 83 
Casserole, 24 
Caster Sugar, 90 
Cayenne Pepper, Ways of 
Using, 94 
Celery Seed, Ways of 
Using, 94 
Cereals, Ways of Using, 43 
Cheese 
Heat, Effect of, 46 
Pastry, 75 
Sour Milk, 73 
Ways of Using, 46 
Chervil, Ways of Using, 94 
Chicken, see Poultry, 80 
Chillies, Ways of Using, 94 
Chives, Ways of Using, 95 
Chocolate, Drinking, 34 
Choux Pastry, 74:75 


Cinnamon, Ways of Using, 
95 

Citrus Fruits, 60 

Clarify, 51 

Cloves, Ways of Using, 95 

Coating Batters, see Bat- 
ters, 33 

Cocoa, 34 

Coffee, 33 

Consistency, 24 

Consommé, 89 

Cornflour Mould, 44 

Cream, Use in Cookery, 73 
Whipping, 73 

Cream the Fat, 24 

Croquettes, 24 

Crottons, 24 

Curry Powder, Ways of 
Using, 95 

Custard 
‘Boiled’ or Cup, 50 
Egg, Baked, 49 
Powder, 50 
Steamed, 50 

Cutlets, 24 


Dariole, 24 
Deep Fat Frying, 52 
Deep-freeze Cabinet, Use 
and Care, 14 
Dehydrated Vegetables, 17, 
85 
Diet, Light, 62 
Dill, Ways of Using, 95 
Dressing, French, 87 
Salad, 87 
Dried Fruit, 17, 39, 85 
»,  Wegetables, 17,85 
» Yeast, 18, 35 
Dripping, Clarifying, 51 
Dry Ingredients, 25 
Duck, see Poultry, 80 
Duck Eggs, 48 


E 

Eclairs, 75 

Egg(s) 
Baking, 48 
Beating, 47 
Boiling, 48 
Buying, 47 
Custards, 49 
Flip, 34 
Frying, 48 
Glaze, 25 
Heat, Effect of, 47 
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EGGS continued 
Keeping, 15 
Omelettes, 50 
Poaching, 48 
Scrambling, 49 
Shelling, 47 
Use in Cooking, 47 

Energy Foods, 31 

Equipment 
Care of Utensils, 8 
List of Utensils, 6 

Escalopes, 25 

Essences, Ways of Using, 
95 


F 


Fat(s) 
Clarifying, 51 
Keeping, 15 
Rendering, 51 
Smoking Temperature, 
51 
Varieties and Uses, 51 
Fennel, Ways of Using, 95 
Figs, Preparation, 60 
Fillet, 25,55 
Fillings for Sandwiches, 37 
Fines Herbes, 25 
Fish 
Baking, 58 
Boiling, 58 
Carving, 59 
Choosing, 54 
Filleting, 55 
Frying, 52 
Grilling, 59 
Poaching, 58 
Preparation for Cooking, 
54 
Quantity to Buy, 11 
Serving, Suggested 
Methods, 56 
Steaming, 59 
Stuffing, 58 
Flaky Pastry, 74, 76 
Flan Case, 77 
Flan Pastry, 75, 77 
Flavourings, 94 
Flour, Kinds used in 
Baking, 35 
Food(s) 
Functions in the Body, 29 
Perishable, 14 
Forcemeat, see Stuffing, 28 
French Dressing, 87 
Frozen Foods, see Quick- 
frozen Foods, 86 
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Fruit 
Cooking, 59 
Crystallised, 17 
Dessert, Preparation, 59 
Dried, 17, 39, 60 
Drinks, 34 
Preparation, 59 
Puree or Pulp, 61 
Quantity to buy, 11 
Salad, 59 
Soft, 60 
Stewing, 61 
Stone, 60 

Frying 
Deep Fat, 52 
Preparation of Foods for, 

By! 

Shallow Fat, 53 
Temperatures, 53 


G 


Game 
Carving, 83 
Choice, 82 
Cooking, 82 
Hanging, 82 
Preparation for Cooking, 
82 
Quantity to Buy, 11 
Roasting, 83 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments, 84 
Garlic, Ways of Using, 95 
Garnish, 25 
Giblets, Preparation for 
Cooking, 82 
Ginger, Ways of Using, 95 
Glaze, 25 
Goose, see Poultry, 80 
Granulated Sugar, 90 
Grapefruit, Serving, 60 
Grapes, Preparation, 60 
Grating, 25 
Gravy, 87 
Grilling 
Bacon, 68 
Cooking Times, 68 
Fish, 59 
Infra-red, 68 
Meat, 68 
Poussin, 68 
Ground Rice 44 


H 


Ham 
Carving, 71 
Roasting, 69 


Hanging 
Game, 82 
Meat, 62 
Poultry, 81 
Hare 
Accompaniments, 84 
Preparation for Cooking, 
83 
Herbs, Use for Seasoning, 
23593 
Herrings, Boning, 55 
Horseradish, Ways of 
Using, 95 


i 
Ice-cream, 73 
Icings 

Butter, 41 

Royal, 41 

Water, 41 
Icing Sugar, 90 
Infra-red Cookery, 68 
Infusing, 26 


J 
Junket, 73 


K 
Kettles, Choice, 5 
Kitchen Utensils for a 
Small Household, 6 
Kitemark, 6 
Kneading, 26, 36 
Knives 
Choice, 5 
Sharpening, 9 


L 
Lamb 
Appearance, 63 
Boiling, 64, 69 
Braising, 64 
Cuts (Diagrams), 67 
Frying, 67 
Grilling, 67 
Roasting, 68 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments, 70 
Larder, Use and Care, 12 
Lemonade, 34 
Lemons, Ways of Using, 96 
Light Diet, Suggested 
Menu, 62 
Lining 
Cake Tin, 40 
Sponge Roll Tin, 39 
Liquid Measure, 20 
Loaf Sugar, see Cube 
Sugar, 90 


Macaroni, 45 
Mace, Ways of Using, 96 
Macedoine, 26 
Mackerel, Boning, 55 
Marinade, 26 
Marjoram, Ways of Using, 
96 
Mayonnaise, 87 
Meals, Packed, 32 
Measuring 
_Dry Ingredients, 20 
Liquids, 20 
Meat 
Boiling, 64 
Braising, 64 
Carving, 71 
Chilled, 63 
Choice for various 
Cooking Methods, 
65-67 
Cuts (Diagrams), 65-67 
Frozen, 63 
Frying, 67 
Glaze, 25 
Grilling, 67 
Hanging, 62 
Pot Roasting, 69 
Preparation for Cooking, 
63 
Quantity to Buy, 11 
Roasting, 68 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments, 70 
Stewing, 69 
Time-tables, Boiling, 
and Roasting, 69-70 
Grilling, 68 
Melon, Preparation, 60 
Milk 
Canned (Tinned), 72 
Dried, 72 
Drinks, 34 
Fermented, 72 
Fresh, 72 
Keeping, 72 
Pasteurized, 72 
Puddings, Baked and 
Boiled, 44 
Scalding, 72 
Shakes, 34 
Sour, 73 
Sterilized, 72 
Tuberculin Tested, 72 
Ways of Using, 73 
Mint, Ways of Using, 96 
Moulds, Cornflour, Ground 
Rice, Sago, etc., 44 


Mustard, Ways of Using, 96 
Mutton, see Lamb, 67 


Noodles, 45 
Nutmeg, Ways of Using, 96 
Nuts, Storing, 18 


be 


Oatmeal, 44, 45 
Offal, 62 
Preparation for Cooking, 
63 
Omelette(s) 
Basic Recipe, 50 
Fillings, 50 
Plain, 50 
Souffié, 50 
Orange, Ways of Using, 96 
Oven 
Temperatures, 28 
Using for cakes, 40 


P 


Packed Meals, 32 
Panada, 26 
Pancakes, 33 
Pans 
Aluminium, Blackening 
of, 8 
Choice, 5 
Cleaning, 8 
Parboil, 26 
Parsley, Ways of Using, 96 
Pasta, 45 
Cooking, 45 
Pastry 
Baking Temperatures, 74 
Cheese, 75 
Choux, 75 
Fats Suitable for, 51 
Flaky, 76 
Flan, 77 
Ingredients, 74 
Keeping, 74 
Rough Puff, 77 
Short Crust, 78 
Suet, 79 
Patty Cases, 77 
Peaches, Preparation, 61 
Perishable Foods, 14 
Pie, to Cover, 78 
Pineapple, Preparation, 60 
Piping, 43 
Poaching 
Eggs, 48 
Fish, 58 


Polythene Utensils, 8 
Pork 
Appearance, 63 
Boiling, 64 
Braising, 64 
Cuts (Diagrams), 66 
Frying, 67 
Grilling, 68 
Roasting, 68 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments, 70 
Porridge, 45 
Pot Roasting, 69 
Potato Chips, 53 
Poultry 
Carving, 83 
Choice and Type of 
Birds, 80 
Cooking, 82 
Poussin, Grilling, 68 
Preparation for Cooking, 
81 
Quantity to Buy, 11 
Roasting and Boiling 
Time-table, 69 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments, 84 
Stuffing, 81 
Preserving Sugar, 90 
Pressure Cooking, Vege- 
tables, 92 
Processed Foods, Prepara- 
tion and Cooking, 85 
Protective Foods, 30 
Proving, 36 
Puddings 
Boiling, 80 
Milk, 44 
Steaming, 80 
Pulses, 26 
Purée, 26 


Q 
Quantities of Food to Buy 
Fish, 11 
Fruit, 11 
Game, 11 
Meat, 11 
Poultry, 11 
Vegetables, 11 
Quick-frozen Foods, 86 
Storage, 14 


R 


Rabbit, 83 
Raising Agents, 18, 35 
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Raisins, Preparation, 39 
Raspings, 37 
Ravioli, 45 
Recipes 
Abbreviations used, 21 
Checking for Reliability, 
21 
Reducing, 26 
Refrigerator, Use and Care, 
12 
Rendering Fat, 51 
Rice 
Boiling, 45 
Ground, 44 
Krispies, 44 
Mould, 44 
Rhubarb, Preparation, 60 
Roasting 
Fame, 83 
Meat, 68 
Time-table (Meat and 
Poultry), 69 
Rosemary, Ways of Using, 
96 
Rough Puff Pastry, 74, 77 
Roux, 27 
Rubbed-in Mixtures, 38 


Saccharin, 90 
Saffron, Ways of Using, 96 
Sage, Ways of Using, 96 
Sago, 44 
Salads 
Dressings 87 
Preparation, 92 
Sandwiches 
Fillings, Savoury and 
Sweet, 37 
Keeping Moist, 38 
Sauces 
Basic Recipe, 86 
Proportions for Thicken- 
ing, 86 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments for Meat and 
Poultry, 70, Game, 84 
Sausage Rolls, 76 
Sauté, 27 
Scalding, 27, 72 
Scales, Kitchen, 19 
Scoring, 27 
Searing, 27 
Semolina, 44 
Shallow Fat Frying, 53 
Short Crust Pastry, 75, 78 
Sifting, 27 


Simmering, 27 
Smoking Temperature of 
Fat, Sl 
Soft Fruits, Preparation, 60 
Soufflé Omelette, 50 
Soup 
Cream, 89 
Garnishes and Accom- 
paniments, 90 
Thick, 89 
Thin, 89 
Souse, 27 
Spaghetti, 45 
Spices, Use for Seasoning, 


get 


Sponges, 38 
Sponge Roll, 38 
Sponge Roll Tin, to Line, 
39 
Stale Bread, Uses of, 37 
Steaming, 28 
Steeping, 28 
Stewing, 28, 69 
Stock, 87 
Bone, 88 
Fish, 88 
Meat, 88 
Vegetable, 88 
Stock Pot, Ingredients, 88 
Stone Fruits, Preparation, 
60 
Stores, Care, 16 
Stuffing, 28 
Suet, 52 
Suet Pastry, 75, 79 
Sugar 
Glaze, 25 
Heat, Effect of, 90 
Types, 90 


T 


Tammy, 28 

Tapioca, 44 

Tarragon, Ways of Using, 
96 

Tart 
Open, 79 
Plate, 78 

Tea, 35 

Temperature, 28 

Thicken, 29 

Thyme, Ways of Using, 96 

Tinned Foods, see Canned 
Foods, 85 

Tinned Milk, see Canned 
Milk, 17, 72 


Tins, Choosing Baking 
Trays, 6 
Toast 
Dry, 37 
Hot Buttered, 37 
Melba, 37 
Turkey, see Poultry, 80 


Vv 


Veal 
Appearance, 63 


. = Boiling, 69 


Braising, 64 
Guts (Diagrams), 67 
Frying, 67 
Grilling, 67 
Roasting, 68 
Sauces and Accompani- 
ments, 71 
Vegetables 
Baking, 92 
Boiling, 92 
Dehydrated, 85 
Dried, 85 
Keeping, 15 
Preparing, 91 
Pressure Cooking, 92 
Quantity to Buy, 11 
Salad, Preparation, 92 
Serving, 92 
Steaming, 92 
Venison, 70, 84, 85 
Vermicelli, 45 
Vitamins, see Protective 
Foods, 30 


w 

Weights, Avoirdupois, 20 
Whipped Cream, 73 
Whipping, see Beating, 22 
Whisks, Choice, 6 


Y 


Yeast 
Compressed, 35 
Dried, 18, 35 
Fresh, 15 
Use, 35 
Yoghourt, 72 
Yorkshire Pudding, 33 


Zz 
Zest, 29 
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